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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 


to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settin 


aside the distinctions of Religion. 


Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritua. 


nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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IAMENT reassembles after a brief holi- 
day, to continue its duties and endure the 
tedium of bootless or fictitious oppositions. In 
some minor circumstances, indeed, it finds the 
PoMtivw of affarys slightly altered. The measure 
for reconstructing the Indian Government is again 
put off to the 2nd of Juné. A deputation from 
the City has restored heart to Lord John Russell 
on the subject of Jewish Emancipation, and he 
now talks as if he might be able to settle the 
question by favour of a bill to come down from 
the House of Lords for newly regulating the oaths 
taken in Parliament. 

And the most formidable opposition yet organ- 
ized to any part of Mr. Gladstone’s budget, is 
that of the grocers and tea-dealers, whose interests 
he has not sufficiently consulted in certain details 
touching tea and raisins ; a committee of magnates 
is appointed to watch and control the proceedings 
of the Government, and Mr. Moffat is held to his 
duty, his commercial being higher than his minis- 
terial allegiance. 

Inquiry by a parliamentary commission at Can- 
terbury into the prevalence of general bribery in 
that city, has been a fitting pendant to that of 
the dockyard committee. Canterbury has been 
ove of those impartial boroughs that were open 
t conviction by the force of cogent arguments in 
gold and silver. Voters at Canterbury were hired 
® wupernumeraries are engaged for a stage per- 

, and the “star” who could muster the 
number of supernumeraries carried away 

the election, That was the system; but inasmuch 
@ such a plan is against the law, evasions were 
necessary, though not difficult—for money can 
evade every law. In England you must not pur- 
& voter, but you may purchase a flag-staff, 
and the voter may be thrown in, as vendors in 
of the Newspaper Stamp Act used to sell a 
straw, with an unstamped newspaper, as a supple- 
ment. The supernumeraries, however, have feel- 
ngs ; they are not to be bought by the gross, 
Ya consulting their sensibilities ; and hence 
Recessary to have a stage-manager. Such a 
Person, for example, as Mr. Brent—an alderman 
resident in the borough, known for his 

y thoroughly consistent in reform, a 





. ftithful sdherent of the Liberal party, and a poli- 
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tician of unblemished sincerity. Nevertheless, it 
does so happen, by a coincidence which enables 
malicious people to talk, that Alderman Brent has 
been viewed with favour by liberal administrations, 
and that four of his sons have attained positions 
of an official kind. To realize the full benefit of 
this organization, there is no doubt some con- 
nexion between the local manager and the cen- 
trical manager; and it does appear that the 
Ciceroacchioof Canterbury, Conservative or Liberal, 
had some sort of relation, more or less defined, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury for the time 
being. This relation resulted in a peculiar sort 
of insight, which the Canterbury Ciceroacchio had 
at times, that there would be lying for him a sum 
at the banker’s, available for political purposes. 
This sum emanates from “a fund,’’ whose exist- 
ence is proclaimed before the commissioners ; but 
where it is treasured, in whose name, who forms 
it, nobody will say. That gentleman of universal 
knowledge, Mr. James Coppock, appears to have 
a thorough insight into this matter, but the 
difficulty is to get a thorough insight into Mr. 
James Coppock. However, there stands the 
peculiar relation—mysterious, avowed, unintel- 
ligible—between Colonel Romilly, certain colour- 
men, Alderman Brent, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, ‘‘the fund,” and Mr. James Coppock. 
Unguided by explanation, the careless public 
drifts to what conclusion it pleases; one con- 
clusion being, no doubt, that it does not become 
Liberal patriots to be too severe upon Mr. Stafford 
or even “ W. B.” 

From Parliament it is pleasant to turn to con- 
gregational virtue. Exeter-hall and all the off- 
lying branches or unrecognised adjuncts to that 
great meeting-place of Jay sectarianism, have been 
crowded this week by those pietists and philan- 
thropists who come up to town when the thorn- 
blossoms appear in the hedges. Universal “ peace’’ 
now shines with equal smile upon England and 
upon murderous Austria or Naples; protection of 
aborigines confesses its tender regard for the 
Gaikas who shot our soldiers from behind the 
bushes; anti-slavery would preserve Cuba to 
slave-trading Spain, and hinders the sober efforts 
of American patriots by hysterical impatience ; 
Exeter-hall, in short, seizes an enthusiast-novelist 
like Mrs. Stowe, with her attendant satellite and 
husband, to make a peep-show of her, and has 
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like those for any year—mutatis mutandis—for 
Exeter-hall cannot learn. We verily believe that 
if Louis Napoleon were enthroned under the 
portico of the Gallery in Trafalgar-square, wit- 
nessing the classic performance of English soldiers 
passing under a Gaulish yoke—when even Mr. 
Cobden would be busy in Yorkshire, arousing the 
people against the foreign invader, and leading 
them to the struggle— some Peace Society at 
Exeter-hall would be preaching friendly de- 
meanour towards a foreign potentate, and the 
best we could hope would be, that an Aborigines 
Protection Society would present a memorial to 
that clement person in favour of the poor 
British. 

Peace, indeed, is beautifully illustrated by the 
letter of Lord Robert Grosvenor to the papers. 
Englishmen, it seems, are still subjected to a 
system of hindrance and insult by the officials in 
Austria; but we are growing used to it, and the 
most spirited of our noble families can do nothing 
better than complain to the Times, possibly in 
hopes that the journal may reciprocate a bene- 
ficial influence with the potentates who persecute 
England. 

As to foreign events, the signs are more im- 
portant than the events. It would seem to con- 
cern us little, for example, that King Leopold is 
passing from capital to capital, exchanging cour- 
tesies with the King of Prussia, walking hand-in- 
hand with the Emperor of Austria, and meeting 
diplomatists who have for months been under- 
mining his influence. But Leopold is not a 
man who does things for nothing. If he receives 
and gives courtesies, it must be for a political 
purpose ; and unless monarchy is condemned in- 
deed by its own incorrigible tyranny, the influence 
of Leopold, which must be promoted by his per- 
sonal activity, must be also for the benefit of 
national independence and freedom on the Con- 
tinent. 
France is very jealous of it, and is strengthen 
ing her position at home in various ways. For 
instance, she is reviving the punishment of death 
as a defence of the throne ; though the people do 
remember that the guillotine can cut two ways. 
She is strengthening her credit by manceuvres with 
the Credit Foncier and the Credit Mobilier, partly 
to carry on her immense building operations in 
Paris, partly to assist the municipalities of France 
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houses cannot be eaten, nor exchanged away ; but 
while France is thus engaged in devoting so large 
a portion of industry to the secondary employ- 


ments, or those which relate a) jon it 
P’ 


material, and not to production ne 


saries, she is running up a desperate against 
the morrow. 
If not building for hergelf a y md fouy- 


dation, France can boast of some of victory. 
In Constantinople, M. de la Cour declares M. de 
Lavalette has not been defeated; and that the 
position of the Emperor in the Holy Places is not 
less dignified than it has been. The pride of 
France may be solaced, but when national bank- 
ruptey comes, or when military difficulties arise, 
we do not understand what succour she can re- 
ceive from the Latins. Small benefit will she 
derive from the Holy Places at such times. 

As to Turkey itself let it stand as a mystery. 
We know very little about it. Diplomatists and 
newspapers keep on from day to day announcing 
that Russia has presented her “ultimatum,” but 
has failed to realize it ; that ultimatum being now 
described as the claim to the Protectorate of the 
Christians within the Turkish dominions; but that 
was the ultimatum of which we heard long ago ; 
and when diplomatists talk of a novelty we must 
suppose that the thing itself is something different 
from the one now spoken of. Assuredly some- 
thing must have occurred to create that new agi- 
tation among the diplomatists of Constantinople 
which, cannot be concealed. England and France 
are said to have prevailed against Russia; though 
how, or in what, we have not the means even of 
conjecturing. Shall we suspect that all this gos- 
sip is only a blind to conceal the real adyances of 
Russia from those in the West who might call 
their Governments to account ? 

The Indian Mail announces some small suc- 
cesses for our troops in Burmah, and new scandals 
for our judicial bench and local government in 
Bombay. But the most important intelligence is, 
that the rebellion in China makes such progress 
as to threaten the tea trade. To the Chinese, 
indeed, whose Government is at stake, whose pro- 
perty is cast on the hazard, whose lands are tra- 
versed by conflicting armies, whose wives and 
children are exposed to the contingencies of war, 
tea will be a trifle—forgotten. It would be as 
absurd to talk of it to them as to have complained, 
during the wars of the white and red roses in Eng- 
land, that perhaps the cabbages would be trodden 
down. That, indeed, was our chief incident in a 
recent Irish civil war; and in the English view, 
humane as we may be, the hopes and fears of the 
Chinese bosom will be far less momentous than 
the possible abstraction from the teapot. 

It is at present almost the sole menace to our 
trade, which otherwise goes on swimmingly. It 
is trie that Mr. Gladstone’s new stocks are not 
taken with great avidity in the City; true that the 
carpenters and joiners at Birmingham do not 
obtain instant concession from their masters; but 
the working classes generally have had as much 
success as tact. And if Mr. Gladstone’s stocks 
do not go off “like a novel,” we suspect that their 
sterling merits will make them always in demand, 
like a classical history. 

A railway accident is signalized by a striking 
and sensible verdict. In the last accident on the 
York and North Midland Railway, it appeared 
by the evidence to result from the bad state of 
the management on the line. The jury have 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against the 
directors. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue House of Commons reassembled for a three days’ 
sitting on Thursday. The main business in which their 
time has been taken up is in voting the civil estimates. 
Then Mr. Disraeli has, without opposition, consented to 
the second reading of the Income-tax Bill. The House 
has now adjourned until Monday; after which it will 
adjourn over Tuesday, the Queen’s birthday, and Wed- 
nesday, the Derby day. So we must begin our record 
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COMMITTEE oF SUPPLY. 
The public mongy was extensively voted on Thurs- 
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palit meriiies suggesting ae and alterations, 
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proposal to grant 1235/, 18s. repairing t 
‘ollege of Mayleks gave rise to a te that rea 


like an after-dinner conversation, and a division that 
seems but the mistake of a night. Mr. Spooner op- 
posed the grant—firstly, on “ pecuniary” grounds, Par- 
liament having already granted money for repairs ; and 
secondly, on the standing ground of “the national 
sin.” He also made bold to ask that all members who 
opposed religious endowments should vote with him 
against the grant. This hint was taken: several Dis- 
senting members declared themselves opposed to the 
vote. Mr. Lucas complainingly pointed out that the 
chaplain was getting 67/. for repairs and furniture: 
why did not the opponents of all endowments attack 
that? “ Why not oppose it yourself?” asked Sir Joun 
SHELLEY: “if you will really fight against religious 
endowment, make a motion against it.” Mr. Lucas 
evaded this, but Mr. Wric1ams (who supported Mr. 
SpooyER) moved also the omission of two or three 
“ Protestant” items connected with Dublin; but on a 
division, his motion was rejected by 80 to 43. Lord 
Joun RussEvt then pointed out that as the Dissent- 
ing members had by this vote affirmed the principle of 
opposition to religious endowments, he called on them 
not to vote with Mr. Spooner, for that would be but 
singling out for destruction one endowment “ belonging 
to that religious: denomination in Ireland which ob- 
tained the least of public support.” But Mr. Spooner’s 
amendment, diversely supported, was carried by 74 
to 54. 

The vote for prisons and convicts establishments was 
postponed to some more leisure evening, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lucas, as that gentleman contemplates 
a discussion on the management of those establish- 
ments. 

The vote of 2006/7. for the salaries of professors in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, gave rise to 
some conversational opposition, but nothing decisive 
was said, and no division was taken. A grant of 27501. 
for theological professors at Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution was opposed by Mr. M1aL1, who took a division, 
and was beaten by 130 to 21. 

The committee was continued last night. 

On the vote of 43502. being proposed, to defray the 
expenses of establishments at the Falkland Islands, Sir 
J. SHELLEY moved an amendment, , reducing the 
amount by 400/., the salary of the chaplains. After a 
discussion, in which Mr. Williams, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Miall, Mr. Lucas, Mr. F’. Peel, and Mr. Atherton took 
part, the House divided, and rejected the amendment 
by 86 to 33. 

On the vote of 38,4917. being proposed for 
the support of Non-Conformist Ministers in Ireland 
(the fund known as the Regium Donum), Sir J. 
SHELLEY opposed the grant, objecting to pay- 
ments from the public revenue for religious pur- 
poses. Mr. Brienr and Sir W. Cray took similar 
grounds; whilst Lord C. Hamiiron defended the 
grant, as a mere act of justice to the Presbyterian 
clergy of Ireland. Sir J. Youne believed that the 
advocates of what was called the voluntary principle for 
ecclesiastical purposes, formed but a small minority of 
the people of England, and was convinced that, if it were 
adopted as the rule of public policy, but a few years would 
elapse ere the religious convictions of the people would 
lose all force and efficacy. He denied that the 
grant produced any demoralizing effect on its reci- 
pients, and trusted that the House would not withdraw 
it. Mr. CospeEn felt enforced, by a regard to political 
justice, as well as to the course in which recent de- 
cisions of the House seemed to be tending, to co-operate 
with those who were opposed on principle to all State 
endowments for religious purposes, leaving all religions 
to support themselves. Lord J. Russrxt should do 
his best to resist any approach to the voluntary sys- 
tem. With reference to the rejection of the estimate 
for repairs of the Maynooth College buildings, though 
he should not propose any further grant, it would be 
the duty of the Government to consider how those 
buildings might be kept in good repair, the policy of 
this country, as settled by the act of 1845, being to 
maintain that institution. If the House wished to 
support Church establishments, they ought to act with 
justice to all religious parties. After some further dis- 
cussion, in which Mr, Spooner, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Archi- 
bald Hastie, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Maurice O’Connell, Mr. 
Newdegate, and Mr. M‘Mahon took part, a division 








INDIA. 

Lord JopN announced that on Fri . 
Jung the 3rd, Si god would state the vi 
the Cabinet oF ox Li to the government of India 
Notwithstanding this intimation, Mr. Ricu pro. 
geeded to make some remarks on the present position 
of the Indian question. He argued that inquiry should 
precede legislation; and pointed out that the select 

thittee on the subject had reported but on one of 
the eight heads of inquiry, and had examined, with few 
exceptions, only military men and Company officials, 
The military system of India treated native merit un. 
fairly ; the financial system had produced a permanent 
deficiency ; and the judges were in general totally in- 
competent. Mr. Rich went through the details of 
Indianadministration, exposing its inefficiency, and urged 
that delay could do no harm, and must increase our 
facilities for obtaining correct information. 
Sir Cuartes Woop made a curious reply. “For 
many reasons he would not mention, it was desirable 
the House should legislate during the present session,” 
but if he were now to answer Mr. Rich he would be 
prolonging a fruitless discussion, and interrupting the 
course of public business. He would discuss the points 
raised on the 3rd June. 

In the House of Commons yesterday, Sir C. Woop 
stated, in reply to questions from Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gib- 
son, and Mr. Bright, that the province of Pegu had 
been annexed to our Indian Empire by the Governor. 
General, in accordance with instructions from the home 
government ; that the new province was expected to 
supply the means of defraying the expenses of its own 
government; and that no instructions had been sent 
out to annex more territory. 

THE CAB REFORM BILL. 

The Hackney Carriages Bill was discussed in com- 
mittee. Sir Ropert Inexis urged that a large 
perty was invested in hackney vehicles—1,700,000/, in 
carriages or omnibuses, and 800,000/. in cabs. The 
bill should be referred to a select committee. Lord 
Duptey Stuart seconded the motion. Mr. Bricut 
said he believed that cab-drivers were in general treated 
with great harshness, and that their unfortunate con- 
dition was, in a great degree, to be attributed to 
want of a sensible municipal government in this me- 
tropolis. No act of Parliament would civilize a body 
of men who were exposed day and night in this severe 
climate, but if there was a proper municipal gevew 
ment in Londen, seme arra + would have been 
by this time made by which cabs on the stand would 
be placed under a glass roof, and greater attention 
would be paid to the comforts of the drivers. 

Mr. FrrzRoy opposed the reference to a select com- 
mittee. If there was a great deal of capital invested 
in cabs, the House should also recollect that 300,000,000 
“fares” were conveyed annually in these vehicles, and 
that their interests were involved. The motion for 
going into committee was then carried—107 to 23; 
but the House only went into committee pro forma. 

The bill passed through committee last night—the 
right of appeal to the County Court being rejected by 
an enormous majority. 

Apwisston or tHe Jews To Parttament.— Lord 
Joun Russet said, in answer to Mr. Milner Gibson, 
that it was probable this question would be settled bys 
bill making a general alteration in the oaths tal by 
members of Parliament, and he pointed out that such 8 
bill (Lord as had been introduced into the 
House of Parliament. 

Catwa.—Wisteat JocetyN inquired if Government 
had observed the progress of the civil war in China, anid 
intended to take any steps for the poee of British 
interests in that country? Lord J. Russeut said th 
Government were in receipt of accounts of the civil 
now going on, and that instructions had been sent to the 
admiral in command in the China Seas to take emp wet 
sures as might be requisite for the protection of 
interests and property. Government will not i 
the civil war. 





ELECTION EXPOSURES. tasteel 

The “ corrupt practices” at Canterbury are inv 
tigated by a Royal commission. The style of the ee 
tion in the borough appears to have been per: - oe 
spreed and regular. the pretence of hirin jp et 
carry “the colours” for the party, tickets, called 
tickets,” were issued to every “freeman, en! 
holder to 5s. per day. At the last general election Vos 
Romilly and Sir W. Somerville to issue : 
tickets.’ The line of defence adopted by the Cone 
advocates at the inquiry is characteristic; they de: 
damage the credit of this abstinence from beiliey. Ot of 
nouncing it as an “artful dodge,” adopted for day 
unseating the Tory candidates. On the second ie what 
Anstey asked Aldecsoen Brent :—Will you FF, , 
is meant in Canterbury by a 107. sandwich? 
Brent: I have not the least idea. (Derisive 
among the crowd behind the per.) Pe Alderman 
a Liberal agent, spoke of bribery a8 a act 
of the Canterbury contest. He named we we 
money was given to be used in bribery: 
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« Swiss” men, who would vote for either side, according as 
they were paid. Mr. Jonathan James Rutter gave similar 
testimony. Colonel Romilly’s evidence was remarkable 
for its allusions to a private fund, organized for political 
purposes, at the Reform Club. George Godwin described 
ion of the plainest kind. He was employed by Rutter 

to give to thirty voters 5/. a piece for their vote, after they 
had polled for Conyngham and Smythe. The Hon. Butler 
Johnstone gave evidence of the most suspicious simplicity. 
“He understood that there were a great many colour- 
tickets during the election. On inquiry, he understood 
that it was a regular custom on both sides. He was told 
that the freemen of Canterbury were legitimately entitled 
to it. He understood that both sides always had coloured 
tickets, and in his unsophisticated innocence he thought 
they had. (Laughter.) After he had paid the last 300/., 
Dr. Lochee said something about a further sum being re- 
uired; he was fully prepared to advance it, but Dr. 
lohes said, ‘ You have paid 1000/., and I do not think 

u ought to be called on to pay any more ;’ but he was 
afraid of Alderman Brent, and what in Canterbury was 
called ‘the Bifrons purse,’ that was, the purse of the Mar- 
chioness of Conyngham. (Laughter.) The Marchioness 
had a very large income, and it was rumoured that when 
she saw the election going against her son-in-law, Sir 
William Somerville, she would come down handsomely 
with her thousands, as she was understood to have done. 
(Loud laughter.) When he heard this, and that the Mar- 
chioness’s purse was to be opened against him, he felt 
fairly in the fight, and that he would not be beaten even 

her. (Laughter.) Heard of the vacancy at Canterbury 

ugh Brown, the Parliamentary agent, and became a 
candidate from wishing to serve Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment.” 

The rest of the evidence is simple. It proves direct 
bribery, both by the Liberal and the Conservative party, 
at the last election, and at former elections. The names, 
sums of money, and full particulars, are all stated clearly, 
so that there can be no mistake about the plain and open 
corruption. In 62, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie paid Mr. Gipps 
5001. towards the election expenses. 

A redeeming feature in the mass of Canterbury corrup- 
tion is the conduct of Mr. Pout, agent for the Tory party. 
He took an active part in the general bribery, but he did 
it for nothing. Thus speaketh the Abdiel of Canterbury: 
—Chief Commissioner: What was your remuneration at 
the election? Witness (gracefully laying his hand on his 
heart): Only the friendship of the gentlemen whom I 
served. (A laugh.) I never received any reward or gra- 
tuity for my services—(“ Oh, oh,” and laughter behind the 
bar)—but I am happy to say I have made friendships 
which will last me for life. The committee-rooms were 
held at my warehouse in 1841, and I received 20/. for the 
use of them for three or four months. No charge was 
made for coals. I have heard of that rumour; but I am 
afraid it only emanates from those who are envious.” 

»Lord Thomas Charles Pelham Clinton, M.P., a Tory 
candidate at the election of ’47, expressed himself ignorant 

ilegs! practices. The money for his election came 
through Major Beresford—the ubiquitous (or W. B. 
quitous) agent for the Carlton. Mr. Coppock also ap- 
pears in the Canterbury drama. Alderman Brent was 
instructed by Lord Albert Conyngham that the unapplied 
balance of the money sent down to pay the expenses of 
Colonel Romilly’s election, was to be handed over in part 
to Mr. Coppock. The alderman has aroused some sus- 
icion by discrepant testimony. He first stated that he 
ded over 2501. (the balance) to Colenel Romilly; he 
afterwards deposed that he gave 100/. to Mr. Coppock, 
expended 100/. in “ various ways,” and kept back 50/. for 
eontingert expenses. Mr. Stephen Kumbold Lushington 
(examimed on Wednesday) gave a history of his connexion 
‘with the borough. He spent a great deal of money in five 
successive elections; spent 7000/, on one occasion in de- 
fending a petition, being assured (as consolation) by his 
that he “ had whopped them well,” and finally got 
a “magnificent piece of plate” on his retirement from the 
representation. 

The “defence” of the sitting members for Cork, although 
humorously illogical, is not novel. The petitioner's wit- 
nesses having testified that they saw stones thrown and 
heads broken, the witnesses for the defence state that they 
did not see any stones thrown. The chief among the new 
set of deponents is Mr. F. Beamish, the sheriff of Cork 
last year. He saw men with their teeth knocked out, but 
knew nothing of the knocking out; he saw windows broken, 
bat the stones that broke them were unseen; he found that 
his deputy had to close a booth, but “after the booth” had 
been closed he went there, and found no rioting. The 
court-house polling place was filled with a crowd, yelling 
frightfully, and assailing the Protestant voters in the foul- 
est language. The sheriff “ resolved on taking some steps.” 
He requested the ringleader to “hold his tongue.” The 
man was quiet for a little, then began again, and continued 
without interruption. He drew a distinction between an 
“Trish row” in which individuals got themselves hurt, and 
an Irish riot, which was a more serious affair. On the 
polling day his attention was not called to any “riot, in 
the Irish sense of the word.” 





THE IRISH EXHIBITION. 

Tae circumstances of the opening of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde-park have been repeated in Dublin : 
the Exhibition has been formally opened, though “much 
remains to do.” The gay visitors who witnessed the 
imaoguration were suceeeded by sturdy workmen 
closing rivets up.” The inaugural anthem of the 
orchestra preceded the continued “note of preparation ;” 
but the triumph of the organ at the completion of the 
work ~yhcro-m by the tap of the hammer on the un- 
rnishing and unpacked cases. The com- 

pletenesss of the Fine Arts Hall makes, however, large 
wmends for the déshabille of the rest of the Exhibition. 





In the almost motley variety of the pictures—in the 
rare character of some, and in the unquestionable ex- 
cellence of others, the Gallery of Painting is very in- 
teresting ; and the Sculpture, from Marochetti’s regal 
effigy of “Victoria,” to Jones’s solid statue of “ Dar- 
gan,” is equal in interest, though less in extent. Of 
the Irish portion of the Exhibition the excelling articles 
are, the Irish lace, long famous ; the Irish poplins, the 
national frieze, the yarns, and linen of the North, the 
gloves of Limerick, the carriages of Dublin, the 
marbles of the West, and the needlework of the North 
of Ireland. This last is of peculiar interest, as it is 
connected with that cottage industry which, as in 
Belgium, can give the people habits of work, and at 
the same time prevent the demoralizing effects of the 
factory system. Of the foreign contributions the 
Oriental collection is appropriately splendid, enriched 
by the King of Holland’s unique collection of Japanese 
curiosities. The French portion has not as yet been 
fully displayed ; but it is said to be very complete, as 
the Emperor has expressed a lively interest in Ireland, 
and has given every facility for the transmission of 
the best products of the Imperial manufactories. 

The personal incidents of the Exhibition have as 
yet been pleasant and satisfactory. One of the most 
rational features in the opening was the absence of any 
religious ceremony such as that which marked the 
Crystal Palace inauguration, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury officiated, and the Chinese cook assisted. 
There were present at the Irish opening high digni- 
taries of both the national Churches, Dr. Cullen and 
several bishops representing one, and the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s and the Provost of Trinity College re- 
presenting the other. But either in compliment to 
the spirit of the epoch, or to prevent a row between 
the rival priests, the Lord Lieutenant himself spoke 
a brief impromptu prayer at the commencement, with 
much solemnity and good effect. “I pray_to Almighty 
God to bless and prosper this undertaking,” said Lord 
St. Germans; and “all the people answered, Amen.” 
(The report in the Times, that Dr. Cullen interfered 
to prevent any but an exclusively Roman-catholic cere- 
monial is a misstatement: the secularization of the cere- 
mony was the sole act of the Committee.) The visitors 
at the Exhibition are very varied ; representatives of 
all the sections of Irish provincialism, from the half- 
British northern, to the fervid people of the south ; 
from the mixed population of Leinster, to the Milesian 
Irish of the west are to be found parading the spacious 
halls of Sir John Benson's building. By means of 
cheap and timely railway accommodation the working 
people and the farm labourers in the remotest country 
parts of Ireland will be induced to visit Dublin in the 
summer; Dargan completing his good work by thus 
clearing a path from the peasant’s home to the Exhibi- 
tion, The English visitors are as yet not numerous ; 
but there is promise of a splendid invasion, marshalled 
by Royal leaders. It is now said, in a rather positive 
manner, that the Queen is about to visit Ireland on the 
28th of July, and that she is to be accompanied by the 
King of the Belgians, and the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia. The kindly interest which King Leopold 
has already taken in the Irish display renders his visit 
not improbable. The general visitors to the building 
during the week have averaged 5000 a-day; every 
thing is conducted with order and decorum ; and it is 
most gratifying to note that on the inauguration day 
not a single instance of intoxication or disorder was ob- 
served in Dublin. The amount paid for season tickets 
already exceeds 10,000/.; and as the present visitors 
to the building pay 5s: each for admission there seems 
every likelihood that Dargan will lose nothing by his 
generous advance of 80,0007. 

But the Iron Hall in Leinster-lawn is only a part 
of the Irish Exhibition. The whole people have put 
on their holiday attire, and the whole Island is an ex- 
hibition. The “ sweet south,” where Killarney, with 
its brilliant beauty pensive in mist, wins love from the 
coldest looker-on, is the chief scene of Irish enchantment. 
It takes nothing from its attractive loveliness to find 
that we can travel to it quietly and with comfort. It 
is now but seventeen hours’ journey from London, and 
but seven from Dublin. At present the rails do not 
run quite into the town, but in less than a month they 
will complete an iron road of the best kind from Dublin 
to the very borders of the lake. The general style of 
railway travelling in Ireland is very good. The 
fares are cheaper than in England (the economy in 
purchasing the land and making the line allowing 
the lower tariff); and the second-class carriages are 
much more comfortable than in this country. The 
lines are also made in the most solid and permanent 
way, admitting, without danger, a high rate of speed. 
With such conveniences, the Irish, both on behalf of 
themselves and their guests, are not slow or inapt in 
organizing pleasure in a most extensive way. The ac- 
edunts from Dublin imply that the whole nation is out 





on a pleasure party for a few weeks: all kinds of holi- 
days in Dublin—national, religious, or official, being 
usually celebrated by the closing of the shops—a holi- 
day act that English traders can scarcely ) ere. 
Notifications of concerts, public balls, 

fétes, and artistic soirees, are pleasantly sprinkled over 
the Dublin newspapers—Lord St. Germans setting a 
well observed example of hospitality at the Vicegeral 
Lodge. Among the most remarkable of those an- 
nouncements is the rumour of a grand masonic festival 
in Dublin on the 24th of June—* Ireland’s only Duke” > 
presiding at the festivity. 





A “GREAT EXHIBITION” IN PARIS. 
InpusTRIAL Exhibitions seem likely to make the tour 
of Europe ; perhaps reach Rome itself, and change that 
city of organized idleness into something like a work- 
shop, or invade Constantinople and dethrone the 
dynasty of indolence, by showing the Turks that there 
is more dignity in making a carpet than in lounging on 
it. Paris is to be the next rival to England’s show in 
51. The following publication by our Department of 
Practical Art formally announces the undertaking :— 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade have received a communication from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, transmitting a copy of a letter 
from Count Walewski, the French Ambassador at the 
Court of London, in which it is an that by o 
Decree of the 8th of March last, his Majesty the Em 
has ordered that a Universal Exhibition of Agrioukusal 
and Industrial products shall take place in Paris on the Ist 
of May, 1855. The French Ambassador states that 
exhibitors of those countries who answer to this appeal will 
meet with every requisite facility both as regards the 
Customs regulations, and the tion, arrangement, and 
security of their products, in the Palace of Industry. A 
later decree, which will be communicated without delay 
will determine and specify the conditions of the Universal 
Exhibition, the rules under which goods will be exhi 
and the different kinds of products which will be admitted. 
Count Walewski expresses a hope on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty, that the British Govern- 
ment will do all in their power to direct the attention of 
British manufacturers to the intended Exhibition of 1855, 
and that they will answer to the invitation which is now 
addressed to them with the same ardour as the French 
manufacturers responded to the invitation of England in 
1851. In accordance with the request of the of 
Clarendon, my Lords desire to give the widest ie 


this measure, in order that no effort may be = in 
therance of the intentions of the Emperor of the French 


as regards the Exhibition of British Agriculture and 


Industry. Henry Core, ‘ 
Tom eae Joint Secretaries. 


Marlborough House, 10th May, 1863. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oun OWN CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
\ Lerrer LXXIII. 
Paris, Thursday, May 19, 1853, 

THE news received this week from Constantinople has 
suddenly broken the monotonous tenour of things political 
in this metropolis, and thrown the Government and the 
financial world into great commotion. The funds 
have fallen a franc in two days at the Bourse. The 
Moniteur has been cbliged to lift up its voice in order 
to reassure the timid; but the threatening hints it 
threw out have had a contrary effect, and have only 
augmented the panic. “If,” said the Moniteur, “the 
demands of the Russian diplomatist lead to complica- 
tions, they will assume the character of a European 
question, which will implicate in an equal all 
the Powers that signed the treaty of 1841.” This 
forecast of complications, coming from the organ of 
our wary Government, was certainly far from reassur- 
ing, and great uneasiness prevailed in all quarters, 
The state of things in Constantinople, on the 9th, was 
as follows:—Prince Menschikoff had received from 
Odessa a sealed despatch, wherin the Emperor Nicholas 
ordered him to present his ultimatum, and to insist on 
an answer within five days. In pursuance of these 
orders Prince Menschikoff repaired to the Divan on 
the evening of the 5th of May, and delivered the ulti- 
matum in question to the Turkish Government. The 
text of the ultimatum is not yet known; the only 
thing certain is that it demands the immediate con- 
clusion, between the Porte and Russia, of a treaty 
abrogating that of 1841, to which the four great Euro- 
pean Powers were parties. The Divan immediately 
summoned England and. France to its aid; and their 
two ambassadors forthwith sent off despatches to their 
respective Governments. The steamers which con- 
veyed them arrived together at Marseilles on the 15th. 
Simultancously with his commands for the presenta- 
tion of the ultimatum, the Emperor Nicholas gave 
orders that the Russian fleet and army should hold 
themselves in readiness to proceed at a moment’s notice, 
and attack Constantinople by sea and land. The de- 
tails reported by the crew of the Odessa steamer, 
leave no doubt on this point. The Porte had 
days, that is, until the 10th, to determine the 
of its reply. It is now the 19th: what has 
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meanwhile? No one knows. The Russian embassy 
alleges that jt receiyed last night a despatch from 
Vienna, announcing that the Porte had accepted the 
ultimatum. The next intelligence will tell us how far 
this is true or false. 

In France, meanwhile, the Government expects war, 
and is silently preparing the army for jt. Hitherto 
the several garrisons had all been isolated from each 
other; they have now been all grouped into brigades, 
consisting of two or three regiments, and divisions 
comprising three brigades. To each brigade there 
has been assigned a common ground for muster and 
exercise, and also a point of rendezvous on the fronti 
of Belgium and Prussia. Bourges, Limoges, Bourdeaux, 
Toulouse, Reanes, Tours, Lunéville, St. Omer, Ver- 
sailles, Lyons, and Montpellier, are places fixed on for 
the establishment of camps, where the troops are to be 
exercised for three months in field movements. 

While awaiting the time to take the field, General 
St. Arnaud goes to confession. The old debauché, 
the desperate gambler, the actor of the Boulevard du 
Temple, has had a sudden visitation of grace, is con- 
verted, and goes to mass eyery day. As he has not 
yet made the army go there too, the emissaries of the 
various parties work upon it, while they may, with all 
tneir might. Some artillery officers of the garrison 
of Vineennes have been ineluded in the arrests of 
Legitimists made this week. The majority of the 
persons arrested are members of the extinct Legitimist 
clab of the Rue Duphot. Jeanne, the stationer of the 
Passage Choiseul is alsoamong the number. Some re- 
publican non-commissioned officers of the same artillery 
regiment have been sent to prison along with their 
officers. They are accused of having plotted to cause 
a mutiny of the regiment on ‘the first day Bonaparte 
should visit Vincennes, and put him to death. Com- 
mou report points to Quartermaster Isoard as the 
ringleader of the plot. 

It is alleged that the law for establishing capital 
punishment has been proposed solely with a view to 
counteract by force of terror this spirit of disaffection 
in the troops. Be that as it may, as if the Bona- 
partists had not trouble enough on their hands both at 
home and abroad, they are suffering from intestine dis- 
tractions in their own ranks. The “ pures,” . secretly 
led by Persigny, want to oust Fould, the chief of 
the “ impures,” the stockjobbers, and stags. Sapported 
by Morny, Foald had hitherto stoutly maintained his 
position in his confidential post, the Ministry of State. 
Ilis subtle enemy, Persigny, however, has begun a new 
attack upon him ; only, instead of appearing to lead it 
in person, he has put forward his lieutenant, M. de 
Maupas, Minister of Police. The explosion of 
the quarrel occurred yesterday (Wednesday) at the 
Council Board. After the scene which took place on 
this occasion, Fould declared to Bonaparte, that he 
could not retain his office if De Maupas kept his. 
Bonaparte replied, that he would consider the matter. 
Thereupon the report became current that Fould was 
about to be dismissed, and that Persigny was to fill his 
place. 

Great commercial uneasiness continues to prevail in 
Paris. The returns of the bank, showing that the dis- 
counts have fallen in four months from 350 millions to 
167, is an unmistakable symptom. As to the rise in rents, 
we are entering upon a new phasis of that phenomenon. 
Even the Presse, which has been so reserved during the 
last six months, affirms the fact in these terms :— 
“ House proprietors have again raised their rents this 
quarter, and generally to a most deplorably exorbitant 
extent. The rent, for instance, of lodgings for the 
working-class, in the neighbourhood of the Place de la 
Bastille, which had been raised from twenty-five to 
thirty franes last quarter, is now at an advance of from 
fifty to sixty francs. The rent of superior apartments 
has risen in the same proportion. House proprietors 
are giving notice to quit in all directions, and the July 
quarter, in which there usually occur few changes of 
domicile, will this year see as many of them as any 
other. 

The opposition still goes on in the Corps Legislatif, 
and, moreover, it is successful. 1t makes head boldly 
against the Government, which has receded hefore it 
three or four times this week. The discussion on the 
civil pensions occupied no less than six sittings. On the 
first article the Opposition mustered 100 vies against 
a majority of 130, and it is certain that the real oppo- 
sition was more than 150. The Chamber began first of 
all by voting on the article by show of hands (par assis 
et levé), when there was a very large majority against 
the Government; but M. Billault, the president, 
astonished at a spectacle so new to him, would not be- 
lieve his own eyes, and declared, amidst the murmurs 
of the assembly, that the decision was doubtful, and 
that he would take the sense of the Chamber by open 
ballot. The courage of many members shrank from 
sustaining this public test, and at least fifty who had 
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held up their hands against the article in question gave 
their voices for it. Many of the Opposition deputies 
have openly declared the names of members of the 
majority whom they had seen among the “ Noes,” in 
the first division. In the final division on the ensemble 
of the bill there was again a defalcation. Only 76 mem- 
bers voted in the minority; they had been abandoned 
by 24 more deserters. 

After all, we cannot but regard this minority of 100 
and of 76 as avery significant indication of the growing 
independence of the Corps Législatif. The Opposition 
is beginning to feel its own strength, and has at last 
adopted a system of tactics adjusted to circumstances, 
and which is yery well suited to restore to the repre- 
sentatives of the country the foremost rank which they 
lost through the coup d’état of December. In vain 
has Bonaparte’s constitution restricted them to a ses- 
sion of ninety days: by prolonging the labours of their 
committees, and spinning out all sorts of business, they 
have succeeded in extorting from him an additional 
fortnight. Nor are they content even with this. They 
have since devoted six long sittings to the discussion 
of the civil pension bill; first, to show that they were 
resolved to discuss freely and at their ease; and, se- 
condly, in order to leave themselves no time to discuss 
the Budget, and so force Bonaparte to add another 
fortnight to the session. Another bit of tactics they 
have adopted, and of which they have just proved the 
signal efficacy, is to make no report at all on the bills 
they do not like. By withholding reports they make 
the passing of laws impossible. ‘This has been the case 
with the bill for bestowing an indemnity of 300,000 
francs on the widow of Marshal Ney. This measure 
encountered strong opposition in the bureanx, the 
secret of which is, that the deputies are in general ex- 
legitimists, loaded with debts, who joined the Govern- 
ment in order that it might pay off their incumbrances. 
But in their secret souls they still cling to all the pre- 
judices and traditions of their party—a party whose 
act it was to send Marshal Ney to trial and execution. 
Hence the legitimist members of the Chamber saw in 
the bill an insult offered to their party, and they re- 
pudiated it with proportional energy. The bill was 
referred to a thoroughly hostile committee, which re- 
solved unanimously to make no report upon it; and 
the Government has consequently been constrained to 
withdraw it. 

The bill for re-establishing the punishment of death 
has encountered universal reprobation; nor have the 
depnties shown themselves on this occasion at all at 
variance with the unequivocal manifestations of public 
opinion.. There is a considerable majority in all the 
bureaux against the 87th article, which enacts the penalty 
of death for “attempts to destroy or to change the Go- 
vernment, or to excite the citizens to take up arms 
against the authority of the Sovereign.” M.de Flavigny, 
a Legitimist, jesuitically and hypocritically urged 
against this article, that had it been applied after the 
affairs of Boulogne and Strasbourg, “we should not 
now have to thank the Emperor for the services he has 
rendered to France.” Immediately after this speech, 
M. de Flavigny was unanimously elected commissioner 
of his bureau. Another deputy, Commandant Mésonau, 
who had been convicted for the share he took in the 
Boulogne affair, said frankly, “ How can I think of 
re-establishing this article against others, when I owe 
my life to the fact that it had fallen into desuetude ?” 
In fine, four out of seven members of the committee 
have been chosen all but unanimously, and all four are 
hostile to the measure. In order to confirm the depu- 
ties in their generous disposition, M. de Girardin has 
happily seized the opportunity to re-publish the text 
of the decree of the 25th February, 1848, which 
abolished the penalty of death. The publication of this 
truly sublime production of Lamartine’s pen, which 
contrasts so dazzlingly with the proceedings of the 
existing régime, has produced an immense sensation in 
Paris. 

It is rumoured that the Government are about to 
withdraw the Bill; that they will be content with re- 
estublishing the penalty of death only in case of at- 
tempts on the life or the person of the Emperor. The 
rumour, however, awaits confirmation. 

Meanwhile, the discussion of the Budget has begun, 
and has given occasion for another very piquant speech 
by M. de Flavigny, which has been called in the 
Chamber a coup de poignard fleurdelysé. The 
orator was merciless; he enumerated one after the 
other all the grievances which the adversaries of the 
present Government can allege against it,—the balanced 
Budget, civil pensions, eumulation, huge salaries, 
Stock-exchange scandals, jobbery—all were overhauled 
amidst the loud applause of the assembly. The speech 
has had an extraordinary success; the Government, I 
imagine, see no fun in it. 

But the most curious thing of all is the new atti- 
tude of the Senate. The laurels of the Corps 
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Législatif, and its success in the eyes of the public, 
deprived the Senate of sleep. That being the case, the 
august body resolyed that it would itself do a bit of 
opposition. Consequently, a committee appointed to 
examine the Bill on the Naval Service, has unanim 
declared the measure to be unconstitutional, and has 
proposed its rejection. And Bonaparte calls his régime 
the régime of authority ! 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


TURKEY is again thé source of alarming news; how much 
of it is true and how much fictitious remains to be seen, 
Let us see what it looks like. Here is an article from the 
Paris Moniteur of Tuesday :— 

* Tt was to be feared at the moment when Prince Men- 
schikoff went to Constantinople in the quality of ambassa- 
dor extraordinary of his Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias, that one of the effects of his mission would be to 
annul the concessions obtained by M. de Lavalette in 
favour of the Latin fathers of the Holy Land, in the course 
of 1852. It will be remembered that on the demand of 
the French Legation the Government of his highness had 
consented to restore to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, dele- 
gated by the Holy See, the key of the great gate of the 
church of Bethlehem; to give the order to replace in the 
grotto of the Nativity a star ornamented with a Latin in- 
scription which had disappeared in 1847; and, finally, to 
grant to the Latin communion the right of celebrating its 
rites in the venerated Sanctuary, the church called of the 
Virgin’s Tomb. The Government of his imperial majesty 
could not admit that any of these ng wre os should be 
withdrawn from the Latins. The St. Petersburg Cabinet, 
besides, soon transmitted to the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
the assurance that its intention was not to constrain the 
Porte to withdraw the concessions which it had made. 
The last news from Constantinople, brought by the Chap. 
tal steamer, dated the 7th May, permits us to affirm that 
the maintenance of the status quo at Jerusalem, claimed 
by Prince Menschikoff, does not imply, in the state of the 
possession of the Latins, any modification susceptible of 
affecting the arrangements settled with the Marquis de 
Lavalette. This was, for us, the essential point, the point 
which could not be, on our part, the object of any com- 
promise. As to the ancient treaties with Turkey no diplo- 
matic act, no resolution of the Porte, can weaken them 
without the consent of France. Prince Menschixoff de- 
mands also from the Diyan the conclusion of a treaty 
which would place under the guarantee of Russia the 
rights and immunities of the Church and of the clergy of 
the Greek rite. That question, completely different 
that of the Holy Places, touches interests of which Turke 
ought to be the first to appreciate the value. If it sho 
produce any complications, it would become a question of 
European policy, in which France would find herself 
engaged by the same title as the other Powers which 
signed the treaty of the 13th July, 1941.” 

Next we have an explanation from the Paris corres 
spondent of the Morning Post, dated Wednesday, and 
written with that diplomatic ability which distinguishes 
the foreign articles of thc journal suspected of being the 
organ of the Foreign Oifice in the days of Palmerston :— 

“IT forward you, this morning, by telegraph, the im- 
portant announcement of the Moniteur relative to Turkey. 
‘That announcement was made by the French Government 
to the publie in consequence of the interesting nature of 
the despatches received from M. de Lacour, which have 
just arrived by the Chaptal, with dates to the 7th instant. 
I am enabled to furnish you with details, and some im- 
portant facts in elucidation of the extraordinary state of. 
affairs in the East. é 

“In the first place, then, the question of the Holy 
Places is completely settled. The Sultan has issued two | 
firmans of great length, which have at length put an and | 
to this long-mooted business. Both Russia and France 
are perfectly satisfied with the result. Now, here appa- 
rently Prince Menschikoff’s mission was ended. But not 
so; the real purpose of his embassy has been at length 
disclosed, for on the 5th of May he sent 1n to the Divan @ 
despatch, together with a draft of a treaty, to which he 
imperatively demanded an avswer by the 10th inst. Now, 
this treaty, which purports to be between the Sultan and the 
Emperor of Russia, is altogether one-sided—Russia making 
no engagements in return for those of Turkey, and the 
engagements which she wishes to impose on the Ottoman 
empire as unheard of as they are contrary to the spirit and 
letterof Europeantreaties. Itis proposed that Turkey should 
yield to Russia the complete protectorate of the Russo- 
Grweo Church in the East. This is the whole sum and 
substance of the various articles of the act. I need not 
here enter into any argument to show you what is noto- 
rious—viz., that in the Greek Church more than religion 
is mixed up with religious questions, and that the Greeks 
would appeal in civil as well as in religious disputes to 
their ‘protector.’ In short, I need not argue at lengtl 
what will be at once seen and conceded, that is, that. 
Turkey yield the protectorate of the Greeks to Russia, 


she simply, effectually, and for ever, gives up to the As 
nion of that power no fewer than twelve million of ‘al 
most aaa Will she do so? That is ¢ 


e subjects. , = 
question. Prince Menschikoff’s note was sent in on t 
fifth. The Chaptal and Caradoc left Constantinople be- 
fore the 10th, the day fixed by the Prince for the reply. 
If Turkey has yielded, she is ruined for ever, and Eng- 
land, more than any other Power, has sustained a a 
check in the East. If a positive refusal to entertam he 
treaty has been returned to Prince Menschikoff, how wil 
Russia act? She can scarcely pretend to make war on 
Turkey for no other reason than that the Porte refuses to 
give way to a most unreasonable and unfair dem: nat 
“It is most probable that the Porte will have asked 
time to reply, in order that it may confer with ar 
Powers, its allies signataries of the treaty of 1841- 


that case the demand of Russia is sure of peer ae 


there can be no doubt of the decisive nature 
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but that the step taken by Russia is very strange, and that 
the state of affairs in the East is very menacing. 

“With regard to the armaments of Russia, they are 
steadily and the whole of Bessarabia and the 
seaboard of the Black Sea are teeming with Russian 

; Great apprehensions of invasion exist in Mol- 
davia, as it is known at Galatz that a contract for the con- 
struction of a wooden bridge over the pire? bn above 
its confluence with the Danube, has been entered into. At 
Odessa and other ports of the Black Sea the naval arma- 
ments are on a scale of the greatest magnitude.” 

‘After this comes a brief note, daied “ Constantinople, 
May 9,” and published in the Times :— 

€ Prince Menschikoff has given the Porte eight days 
to consider its decision on his ultimatum. The represen- 
tatives of England and France, consulted on the subject 
by the Divan, have sent off couriers to their respective 
Governments. Advices from Smyrna are of the 11th of 
May. The town was tranguil. The French squadron was 
stil in the Bay of Athens. It was asserted in Paris that 
an electric despatch had been received from Vienna, an- 
nouncing that the Porte had accepted the Russian ulti- 
matum.’ ‘ 

Later in the day, the Post denied the acceptance of the 
ultimatum. ’ 

Next in importance are the doings of the German 
potentates at Vienna. King Leopold has been right 
royally welcomed by Francis Joseph. The usurper of 
Hungary met the constitutional King of the Belgians at 
the railway station, and the monarchs returned “ hand in 
hand,” as the German papers say. 

A letter from Vienna, of May 12, in the New Prussian 
Gazette, gives us a glimpse of their doings. “ The Emperor 
yesterday paid a visit, in the uniform of colonel of the 
cuirassior regiment of Francis Joseph, to his illustrious 
guests, the King of the Belgians and the Duke de Brabant, 
at the hotel of the Belgian embassy. The whole party 
afterwards went out together, and proceeded to the im- 
perial palace. This day the illustrious travellers received 
visits from several members of the imperial family, and 
from Prince Augustus of Coburg-Gotha. The Archduke 
Albert and the Archduchess Hildegarde, sister of the King 
of Bavaria, yesterday paid a visit to Queen Amelia of 
Greece, who is this day to continue her journey to Olden- 
burg, after having dined with the Princess Wasa.” 

The King of the Belgians was present at a grand ball 
given in his honour by Count Buol Schauenstein, president 
of the Austrian Cabinet. King Leopold will prolong his 
stayin the Austrian capital until Sunday. 

The King of Prussia set out for Vienna on Wednesday; 
the Emperor of Russia was expected. 

The Brussels 2mancipation says that “private corre- 
spondence from Vienna, received at the moment of our 
going to press, assures us that the marriage of the Duke 
of Brabaut with her Imperial and Royal Highness Marie 
Henriette Anuo, danghter of the late Archduke Joseph, 
Palatine of Hungary, is formally resolved upon, and will 
take place at the beginning of next winter. For our own 
part we cannot guarantee this important news, but we can 
assert that our correspondent is in a position to be well 
informed.” 

Italy gives slight signs of uneasiness. It is stated that 
Mazzini intended to publish a book at Genoa; but no 
sooner had a copy been deposited in the Governor's office 
than the police waited on the editor, and seized the entire 
edition. The Italia e Popolo publishes a consultation 
with regard to that measure, and to the arrest of the 
printer Moutti, in which the lawyers ask—JIst, Can 
there be an offence of the press without a publication, 
and what constitutes a publication? 2nd, Has the 
work of Mazzini been published? 3rd, Were the judi- 
cary acts which preceded the seizure legal? 4th, Is 
the imprisonment of Moutti legal? They examine in 
succession each of those questions, and solve them nega- 
tively, by quoting the very text of the laws, the opinions 
of the highest legal authorities, and by adducing solid 
reasons developed with precision. The consultation is 
signed by MM. Morchis, L. Casanova, A. Caveri, C. Ca- 
bella, and Castagnola; and eighteen other distinguished 
jJuriseonsults have adhered to it. 

For some time past the Swiss journals have been filled 
with details of the scenes which took place at Bulle, in 
the canton of Fribourg, at the late election. These re- 
citals have awakened the solicitude of the Federal Council, 
and M. Drouey has been sent to Fribourg, for the purpose, 
according to the New Zurich Gazette, “of coming to an 
understanding with the authorities, and of protecting con- 
stitational rights.” From a report made to the Federal 
Council by M. Ochsenbein on the matériel and personnel 
of the cantonal contingents, it results that Switzerland 


would be prepared for any eventuality. The few cantons 
that had been backward in fulfilling their obligations in 


this “4 o had been ordered to complete them. 
Dhe Marquis of Villumo (Pezuela) has been appointed 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris. 


Munoz, Duke of Rianzares, hag an interview with Louis 
Napoleon on Wednesday. 

- Jiggelmessy, who held an important charge in the 
Hungarian army during the campaign of 1849, and after- 
wards took refuze with M. Kossuth in Turkey, has been 
captured by the Austrian gendarmes at Hatvan, near 


Gyéngos, in Hungary. 


WILLIAM DARGAN. 


Ovk account (last week) of William Dargan’s career 
Was incorrect in one particular. We stated him to have 
been “a railway labourer.” The impression was bor- 
rowed from statements current in Dublin some time 
4g9, and printed without contradiction in one of the 


daily papers. The popular error was not unnatural :* 


Sting the triumphant energy of Dargan, men believed 





word we rely :— 
** Crystal Palace, Reilwoy Works, Sydenham, 
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statement respecting , formerly railway 
labourer,’ is rather calculated to mi the public as to 
the origin of that distinguished and really man. 


Dargan never worked as a railway labourer, as that term 
is usually understood; he was long connected with public 
works before railways were introduced. Mr. Dargan 
began life in the office of the late Sir J. Telford, as civil 
engineer, and so high an opinion had Telford of young 
Dargan that he confided to him the construction of that 
portion of the Shropshire Union Canal which crosses the 
Shellmere valley, a work of great difficulty, but successfully 
carried out by the untiring energy of Mr. Dargan and his 
able chief, the ‘labouring stonemason.’ Mr. Dargan is 
still spoken of and remembered with affection in this neigh- 
bourhood, and well he may by one family whom he formed 
an important connexion with, for he has treated the mem- 
bers of that peasant family with his usual liberality. As 
soon as he became a prosperous man he, unsolicited, placed 
his mother-in-law in a handsomely furnished house, allow- 
ing her 300/. a year; his wife’s brothers were each put into 
farms, well stocked, which must have cost him no little 
money ; and to his sister-in-law he presented 10001. on her 
wedding-day. Such acts as these has Mr. Dargan per- 
formed unknown to the general public; yea, and many 
more beside. From that neighbourhood he went to the 
north of Ireland, still acting as a civil engineer on canal 
works; but, upon the death of Telford, he commenced con- 
tracting under the present Sir William Cubitt, who finished 
the works Telford had in hand at the time of his death. 
After this, Mr, Dargan’s rise was rapid, and is a matter of 
public notoriety. Well does he deserve the success that has 
attended him in life, and long may he enjoy it. I am, sir, 
yours, &c., W. M.” 


MERCANTILE AND MARINE EDUCATION. 
Tue “City people” are eager to train English youth 
in the craft of commerce, and the science of seamanship. 
At a meeting, on Tuesday, the example of America 
served to stimulate and guide action on the point. 
Lord Harrowby said “he knew a good deal about Liver- 
pool, and he knew that if an agent there had his choice 
of an American and British ship he would note think 
that he was doing his duty to his employer if he did 
not select the American ship, as being safer and better 
found.” Not alone in practical cunning, but in enlarged 
observation, the Americans had surpassed us. 

It is proposed to establish, in London, a college for 
education, in all matters eonnected with commerce and 
the sea. Gresham College, enlarged and improved, 
might supply the want. In connexion with such a col- 
lege, there might be a trade museum, containing 
samples of the raw produce and manufacturing skill of 
the various countrieg on the face of the globe, charts 
and models, and a general repository of all sorts of in- 
formation, statistical, mercantile, and legal, connected 
with all countries with which we had commercial rela- 
tions, and a collection of works on commerce, banking, 
and general science. 

The present promoters of the affair are some of the 
most forward and enlightened of the citizens, and a 
committee to prosecute its practical achievement has 
already been nominated. 








A WORKING MAN’S “COUNTRY PARTY.” 


THERE were gay doings on Whit-Monday in the 
beautiful park and grounds of Wilton Abbey. The 
people of the town of Wilton came in thousands to 
enjoy the pleasant walks and noble prospects, and to 
meet genial welcome from Mr. Sidney Herbert. The 
occasion of the meeting was a dinner of the Wilton 
Branch of the Wiltshire Friendly Society. In a well- 
toned speech after dinner, the honourable host “ talked 
holiday” in a happy way; and also gave some useful 
advice and information. Regarding benefit clubs in 
general he said :— 

“You ought to ascertain whether, in joining clubs of 
this sort, the sum you are called upon to pay is not too 
small to enable you with certainty to calculate on the 
benefits it proposes to confer, or whether the sum it gives 
is not too large in proportion to your payments—so that 
after you have been subscribing to it for years and before 
you get old, just at a time when you are absolutely 
requiring its aid, you find the club is bankrupt and ‘tal 
provision entirely lost—before you join any club at all.” 

His testimony to the beneficial effects of friendly 
meetings between different classes of the people was 
happy and valuable. 

“I think one of the chief reasons why these anniversary 
meetings are so enjoyable is that here we see men and 
women of different classes mecting hagetber for the promo- 
tion of one common object; and if I may suggest the 
means of producing reality of purpose, the society may be 
benefited by the experiment of producing warmth of 
feeling between them by rubbing them together—(Laugh- 
ter)—and if you only rub them together, you will find 
there arises a warmth of feeling and co-operation beneficial 
to all classes. Then, I must say we have another feature 
of very great advantage to these meetings—and what the 
archdeacon has said is perfectly true—our meetings have 


never been disgraced by anything like intemperance, which 










whole of this country of great improy in 
of the people in all classes of the i 
told the other day by a sotemen 
Fase wah gue ov A Bel 
8c Poa 8 ing : 
education among the le, thought 
to bring us into a state of utter 
all topsy-furvy, and heaven knows what . 
was quite astonished at sobriety and honesty 
oung men, who assembled under his command, all 
2 years of age—and that he neyer saw such 
inenthealon by a body of men in ‘hi ite i 
time when temptations were grea‘ spirit 
resistance weakest. (Loud cheers.) Tai ; should 
make them so—how do you aceount for it” and he replied, 
‘The people are better off, they are more comfortable, 
better educated, and, as a consequence, are better con- 
tented.’ (Applause.) Well, I think my friend was cor- 
rect after all. (Laughter and cheers.) We have seen 
marked improvement in the intelligence of the people 
this part of the country during the past few years, a 
trust we shall continue to see improvement in 
greater degree than we have done hitherto.” (Applause.) 
The day was happily spent ; and it is days like these 
that will cement, if anything can ever again cement, 
the union of the Wiltshire labourer and Wiltshire 
landlord. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY, 


THE “ Anti-Slavery” agitation in England has received 
an impetus much needed, from the arrival of Mrs. Stowe, 
That lady was the chief figure at the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on Monday. 
She sat in one of the side galleries. As she entered 
the whole meeting rose, and the fervour of the greet+ 
ing was loud and genuine. Lord Shaftesbury was in 
the chair, and in the course of some trite remarks said 
(referring to the ‘ backsliding” of the Christian 
churches in the States) :— 

“ We have no patience with those professed leaders who 
mislead the people, with those who blasphemously rest 
slavery on Holy Scripture, and who in this way desecrate 
their pulpits with doctrines better suited to the synagogue 
of Satan. (Cheers.) This was indeed a di prospect 
to those who trembled at this display of human power, 
but they had this consolation, that while the came 
in like a flood, the Lord would raise up a standard against 
them; and He had done so now. had raised up a 
new, wonderful, and inspired protectress; and 
her sex was feeble, yet irresistible by her truth she w 

rove to their adversaries a tower of strength; and 

ord would sell this Sisera into the hands of a woman.”— 
(Loud cheers.) 

An attempt to read the report of the society was 
eut short by the impatience of the audience, who would 
not hear that the society had spent over 10002. during 
the year, and were in debt over 2001. The Rey. 8; 
Warde, “a black minister from Canada,” made a sen- 
sible speech. ' 

Professor Stowe spoke at some length, pushing the 
argument against slavery into the commercial relations 
of this country. He stated that slaves derived their 
ehief value from our purchase of slave-grown cotton, 
England consumed four-fifths of the American cotton, 
thus supported four-fifths of the American slaves, and 
therefore had a right to interfere. The introduction 
of cheap Chinese labour into America offered an oppor- 
tunity for diminishing slavery, and England by dis- 
couraging slave-grown cotton could do much towards 
the abolition of the system ; and if they could not make 
as much profit by using free cotton as slave cotton 
must be content to “ practise a little of the denial they 
$0 properly preached to the slaveholder.” In the course 
of the proceedings it was announced that Lord Carlisle 
would, on the 30th, call the attention of the House of 
Lords to the continuance of the slave-trade in Cuba. 

If it would not be considered impertinent we might 
call the attention of Professor Stowe and his wife to a 
case of slaveholding, in the “ guilt” of which, if his 
logic be good, they “ indirectly participate.” An “ia- 
dignation” meeting on the subject has not yet been 
held at Exeter Hall, nor is a world known story on the 
subject as yet penned; but the story is telling enough 
even when barely related, In one large factory (it is 
not on “a plantation”) are confined several young 
women :— 

Work is commenced every morning at seven o'clock, and 
continued till eleven at night—a period of sixteen hours, 
the only intervals allowed being about ten minutes 
each meal—viz., breakfast at eight o'clock, dinner 
past one, tea at half-past five, and supper at 5 
nine; the total amount of time allow 
food, I was going to say, but surely “bolting” it is the 
more appropriate phi ing forty minutes per 
thus leaying fifteen hours twenty minutes 
period devoted to work. And yet for thi i 
unrelenting pressure of sixteen hours’ work per f 
year’s end to year’s end, this firm assume 
the greatest possible credit. They thank God that 
are not as other firms are at the west end—oppressors 
destroyers of y women. They never—not even for 9 
few weeks in the busy season—make their i 
till three or four in the morning. Oh no 7% 
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always turned off in the workroom by eleven o'clock. Why, 
sir, the west end system, with its few weeks of severity, 
followed as it is by months of comparative leisure, is mercy 
itself when viewed alongside of this unmitigated “ never- 
ending still-beginning” slavery to which I am referring. 
The only day of leisure which the girls have is Sunday. 
Then they may go where and do what they please; but 
from Monday morning to Saturday night they are as com- 
plete prisoners as any in Newgate. know not 
whether the sun shines or the rain falls that time. 
They are not allowed to cross the threshold even to pur- 
chase @ pair of shoes or a new gown for themselves, 
must employ their friends outside to do this forthem. Nor 
is the acec dation ind such as in any way to re- 
coneile them to this close confinement. The workroom in 
which ten or twelve of them are employed is only about 
twelve feet square, and is entirely devoid of arrangements 
for ventilation, which is the more to be deplored that 
during the evening they have to encounter the heat and 
foul air of three flaring gas burners right over their heads, 
every door and window being shut by which a breath of 
pure air could possibly enter. The bedrooms are equally 
uncomfortable, no fewer than six persons being huddled 
into one, and four into another.” 


The writer in the Times who states the above facts, 
adds :— 





“ And yet, sir, would you believe it, these white slaves 
are at this moment busily employed in making a dress for 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the champion of the black slaves of 
America! I wish you would ask that lady to take a peep 
into the eabin where her dress is now being made, and to 
put a few questions to those who are employed in making 
it, and tell you what she thinks of the system she is pa- 


tronizing.” 





WAGES MOVEMENT. 


New interest attaches to the wages claims of the 
working men, and the movement is assuming addi- 
tional characteristics. The incidents of, the week are 
many. In Birmingham the most important proceeding 
has taken place. The carpenters and joiners demand 
2s. per week advance, and the employers, led by Messrs. 
Branson and Gwyther, having refused, offering instead 
ls. 6d. a day to “deserving” workmen, the operatives 
have struck. (The offer of the masters seems fair ; but 
when the selection of “ deserving” workmen would be 
in the employers’ hands, the promised increase might 
be made all but nominal.) That the masters must 
yield in this case seems probable. The men behave 
themselves well. The state of the labour market in 
the town, as evinced by the constant local advertise- 
ments for good workmen, and the realized or antici- 
pated advanee in the wages of all classes of labourers— 
the boot and shoe makers being the latest body 
operating for a rise—shows the good position of the 
men, and the fact that the employers are under large 
contracts, makes it still more likely that they will have 
to grant the required concession. In Nottingham, the 
lace houses want hands, and a shrewd local writer 
earnestly advises the erection of lodging-houses for 
workmen, that new hands may be tempted in from the 
country. At Lancaster, the joiners are out on strike, 
demanding 2s. per week increase, the masters having 
offered in vain a rise of 1s. They also demand two hours 
less work during the week—one hour’s leisure on Monday 
morning, and the other on Saturday afternoon. The 
South Shields shipwrights have ceased work, demanding 
30s. instead of 27s. per week; and local reports say 
they are likely to succeed. We notice that between 
them and the ship-carpenters of Sunderland there is an 
entente cordiale quite diplomatic. Both bodies com- 
posed a picturesque demonstration in Sunderland on 
Monday. The journeyman joiners of South Shields 
have also ceased work, demanding a rise from 24s. to 
278., but as the employers have finished their contracts, 
they can adopt a “masterly inactivity,” and thus 
defeat the men. The tailors of the town have followed 
the general example, by demanding 1/. 4s. a week 
instead of 1/, 1s. Some of the masters have consented, 
and some have refused. The impetus of advancement 
has reached the Government works at Woolwich; the 
wheelers of the Royal carriage-works have asked 30s. 
per week. They have been refused, and some of them 
—*‘the best tradesmen”—have given notice of quitting 
work, In Shepton Mallet Workhouse, a significant 
state of things exists. There is not an able-bodied 
man in the house ; the inmates are almost entirely old 
persons, invalids, or young children, and the master has 
applied to the guardians for leave to hire people to do 
the work of the house. In some parts of Ireland, 
agricultural labourers are receiving 1s. 3d. per day 
wages—unusual in that country—and the employés on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway are so well 
contented with their government and pay, that not one 
has emigrated during the past or present year. (The 
lowest wages on the line are 12s. per week and clothes.) 
From the North of Ireland we hear of the general 
thriving of industry; the weavers (who in spring 
always work in the fields) have returned to their 
looms, and the introduction of more English capital is 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE printers throughout the United States have, in 
mauy places, struck for higher wages, and with a very 
general success. In Boston, the discontented opera- 
tives have been replaced by hundreds of women, who 
are likely to be largely employed in the craft. 

The New York Crystal Palace is far from being 
complete; it is not likely to be ready before the end 
of July. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands has appealed to 
the United States to protect him against the designs 
of France, whose Government intends to “ absorb” the 
islands. 

The following additional diplomatic appointments 
have been made :—Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, 
as Minister to Russia; General Gadsden, of South 
Carolina, as Minister to Mexico. 

The Californian settlers and adventurers treat the 
IAdians with savage and wanton cruelty. The report 
of Lieutenant Beale, Superintendent ot’ Indian Affairs 
in California, gives a painful account of numerous 
outrages committed by Americans on the men, women, 
and children of the native tribes. 

The equipments of the Japan squadron have been 
altered so as to give the expedition less of a hostile or 
threatening appearance. 

The policy of the Church of Rome respecting educa- 
tion has been lately illustrated in Cincinnati. The 
Times correspondent writes :— 

A signal triumph bas been recently achieved in the city 
of Cincinnati by right-minded men against a very injudi- 
cious attempt on the part of the Catholic hierarchy to esta- 
blish a principle in that State which, if once conceded, 
would become a dangerous, and perhaps, in the end, might 
prove a fatal innovation upon the conditions by which this 
Government exists. It was announced by one of the 
bishops of the Catholic church in the west, a year or two 
ago, that the canon law and the creed of the Pope required, 
under the sanction of an oath, that the principles of the 
church of Rome must be taught by every teacher of youth, 
wherever it is in the physical or moral power of that church 
to enforce it. It was, moreover, said that the Archbishop 
was, by his official oath, bound to teach or cause to be 
taught to all the youth in his church the peculiar doctrines 
of the Papacy, including the persecution of Protestants by 
the Inquisition and other means, the compulsion of heretics 
to receive and adopt the Papal creed, the absolution of citi- 
zens from their oath of allegiance, &c. In pursuance of 
this régime, the Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati and his 
whole corps of priests, when at last they felt themselvgs 
strong enough to carry a local election by throwing their 
force at the ballot-box in favour of any party that would 
sustain their views, entered the field, and, making a distinct 
issue with the people whether pr not Catholic schools should 
be established by public law and maintained by taxation, 
were most ignominiously defeated. It was then understood 
that the entire Catholic force was to be turned directly 
against the whole system of common schools, and again 
they were defeated. It is pleasing to remark, that when 
this same trick was tried in the city and State of New York, 
some years ago, it. met the same fate, and it is still more 
satisfactory to think and to believe that any subsequent 
effort will have no better success. The letter and the spirit 
of American statutes on the subject of common schools 
drift in one direction. It is left with the elected officers 
of every school district to elect their own teachers, and 
those teachers are at liberty to introduce such religious 
education as their own creed or biases may persuade them 
to. One of the cardinal principles of American govern- 
ment—national, state, county, town, and district—is, that 
no connexion whatever shall exist between the church and 
the state—between any church and any political authority 
whatever. There is full toleration for all creeds, and no 
man is disfranchised, whether he believe in Confucius, 

Mahomet, or Christ. The Americans have never believed 
that the cause of pure religion could be promoted by en- 
forcing acts of legislation; nor, above all, that an act of 
disfranchisement on the part of a Protestant was likely to 
soften the asperity of a Catholic or a Jew. 

On the railway between New York and Boston a 
melancholy accident bas occurred. There is a draw- 
bridge on the line: it was left open by mistake when 
the train was due: the train dashed on, and the car- 
riages plunged into the river. Over forty-five persons 
were drowned. The actual scene is said to have been 
frightful; the hopeless struggles of the passengers 
hurled into the water and choked up in the carriages 
were very painful. Many men of professional emi- 
nence were among the drowned : also a newly married 
gentleman of New York and his young bride. 





AMERICAN ENERGY IN SCIENCE. 


Tue old fallacy, that in monarchies alone are art and 
science fostered, is being refuted, by the Republican 
Government of the United States. They have or- 
ganized a fleet of several vessels, for the purposes of a 
surveying expedition into the northern seas, between 
America and Asia. The Vincennes sloop is the prin- 
cipal vessel of the fleet : in its make it is most suitable, 
and its arrangements and furniture are both fitting and 
appropriate. English ship builders, who, in interior 
ornament, give us loud colours, wide-spread gilding, 
and glaring mirrors, might well take this Yankee sloop 





opening fresh departments of labour. 
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and mahogany, but her beauty consists in having a 
place for everything, and everything in its place, and 
in the occupation of every possible nook and space for 
some valuable purpose.” Pictures of great 

many hundred volumes of instructive works, and sciene 
tific instruments, and apparatus, of various kinds, com- 
plete the fitting up of this scientific Argo. The other 
vessels are a steamer, a brig, a schooner, and a sury 
and supply ship. The persons entrusted with the ob- 
jects of the expedition are many, and of various profes- 
sions. There are officers, of extensive nautical experi- 
ence, men who have sefved in former expeditions, 
and have gone down to the sea, in ships, several 
times. Astronomers, who have outwatched the stars, 
with more than Medora’s patience, oceupy posts of ob- 
servations, expecting that, in the sky which bends over 
those strange seas, some new star may “ sail into their 
ken.” Draughtsmen, ready, with pliant pencil and 
facile finger, to sketch nature “on the spot ;” photo. 
graphists, to “hold the mirror up to nature,” and 
afterwards put the reflection “in a fix ;” taxidermists, 
to perpetuate, for the curious, the strange forms anil 
splendid plumage of the birds, brought down to our- 
selves and to posterity, by means of Sharp’s rifles, or- 
Maynard’s primers ; and craftsmen, to fabricate new, 
or repair injured instruments, are on board this ex- 
ploring and inspecting armada. The investigation of’ 
all points of nautical science, connected with naval 
affairs, will, of course, form a prominent part of the 
work to be done. The expedition, it is thought, will 
stay out for four or five years, but, from time to time, 
copies of the surveys, charts, plans, and sketches, will 
be remitted to Washington, for publication. 

The progress of events in the world, and the advance 
of the American Republic, justify and demand this 
great national undertaking. Independently of the ex- 
ploring energy of Yankee trade, there are several causes 
converging towards the effect of bringing the Americans 
more and more into those wide seas, stretching between 
the northern parts of the two continents. Of the wide- 
spread Archipelago, in the North Pacific, little is known,,. 
and the most inquisitive Yankee may find an inex- 
haustible field of facts to answer his curiosity. The: 
great whaling trade of those seas, a trade in which 
America excels the world, gives a crowning necessity 
and value to this expedition. Should Japan be won 
over, or persuaded to a fair commercial exchange, and 
to civil treatment of customers, a new field i# opened 
for the Americans, and the path lies through the waters 
now to be examined. There are thus many reasons for’ 
this great proceeding. Its importance can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

A fleet entering on a field so foreign, is wisely far- 
nished with the means of defence against possible ag~ 
gression. The Vincennes is fitted up with four thirty- 
two-pounders, four shell guns ; the crew are abundantly 
supplied with small arms, of the “ smartest” kind ;. and! 
the other vessels are proportionately well armed, with 
thirty-two pounders, and small brass pivot guns. This 
expedition is entirely distinct from the diplomatic ex- 
pedition to Japan. The present has a wide and general 
field of research : the Japan expedition goes directly to 
obtain explanation and redress for grave wrong done to- 
American seamen. The latter is, also, professedly 
pacific, but, of course, it may possibly initiate a “re- 
solved and honourable war,” while it is expressly 
arranged that the surveying expedition is to be, as much 
as possible, devoted exclusively to the collection of all 
kinds of information. It has been arrangéd, for ob-- 
vious purposes of convenience, that the two squadrons. 
shall meet, but other connexion between them there is: 
none, 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 


Curna is now nearly revolutionised. The last acesunts: 
are ominous. ‘The insurgents were before Naaking. 
The Emperor had appealed to the foreign consub: the 
consuls were not likely to interpose ; and the yyogress, 
hitherto, of the rebels seems to herald a crowning: suc- 
cess at the capital ; for the fall of Peking is almost sume 
to succeed the capture of Nanking. 

The story of the rebellion is singular. It commenced 
at Kwangsee, in the far south. ‘The rebels remained 
there, and successively defeated the imperial detach- 
ments sent against them. Having, by this means, thus 
weakened the imperial power, they advanced in a line, 
several hundred miles long, and have now established 
themselves on a great river, running from east to west, 
through the centre of China. Thus half the empire is 
already theirs. From this river, their present opera- 
tions have been extended : they have taken Han-yang, 
the Liverpool of China, and Woo-chung, an important 
town, 400 miles from Nanking: The position of the 
rebel army is us follows: advancing from the south, 
their right wing is at Nanking, and their left at Woo- 
chung. The line between these two towns forms the 





asa model: “she has nothing in her but plain white 
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is Peking, the metropolis of the empire. The rebels 
on the basé line, four hundred miles long, will 
advance, by two divisions, up the sides, and concentrate 
their attack on the capital. To oppose their left wing, 
ing from Woo-chung, an army of Northern Tar- 
tars, said to be of “sterner stuff” than the average of 
the Chinese army, has been levied; but the people of 
the provinces, where these new troops are quartered, 
give a bad account of them, saying: “To us they are 
as tigers, but to the rebels, as rats.” At Shanghai, the 
alarm was very great, the commercial interests of the 
being closely involved with the districts threatened 
by the rebels. The Chinese Governor had taken the 
extraordinary course of applying to the foreign consuls, 
for their intervention against the insurgents, but the 
consuls were not likely to interfere. 

It seems difficult to characterise this movement. 
One of the early proclamations of the rebel party, full 
of grandiloquent expressions, sets forth the reasons for 
the rebellion. Following several examples known to 
(Chinese) history, the rebel chief conceals his name ; 
but his principles seem of the most revolutionary kind. 
He speaks of the rights of the people, in a vigorous style; 
suspiciously European in his tone, and having a strong 
flavour of “ Louis Napoleonism,” in his boasts, that the 
new dynasty is superior to the old. It is remarkable, 
in addition, that the rebels are destroying all the Budd- 
hist temples. 





THE CONQUERED GAIKA CHIEFS. 
SANDILLI has submitted to the English, with the bitter 
reluctance of one who has lost sorely by the war. He 
was once the great chief of the Gaikas, a valiant and 

i tribe, who cling to his fortunes, even to this 
day, with unshaken fidelity, and whose broad lands ex- 
tended for two hundred miles beyond the remote boun- 
dary now assigned to them by the English conquerors, 
For twenty-five years they have carried on a series of 
wars with other native tribes, or with the English, and 
have made little or no progress in industrial prosperity, 
each war ending in new calamities. As a punishment 
for their “ rebellions,” they have been driven out of the 
Amatolas; and, although they have now been “ par- 
doned,” their broad lands have been “forfeited to the 
Queen,” and are now occupied by the Queen’s troops. 
But, on their snbmission, General Cathcart allotted to 
them a territory beyond the Kei, between the Thomas 
river and the country of the chief Umhala. The sub- 
dued Gaikas remonstrated : the territory was too small ; 
it partly belonged to Umhala and to Kreili, who would 
look on them as intruders. They prayed that the 
Queen would restore them their own lands ; for, if not, 
they would have “to go to war with each other for 
grass.” But, finally, after much hesitation, Sandilli 
had to accept the land assigned to him, surrender up 
one hundred guns, as a sign of his submission, and 
pledge himself as responsible for the security of travel- 
ling on the great roads running through his district. 
Before this agreement was ratified, an interview be- 
tween the chiefs and the Governor took place. Sandilli 
and his allies professed most amicable intentions, but 
expressed a wish to retain their arms, that they might 
“fight for the Queen of the English.” In the inter- 
view, the Governor, as usual, spoke in the native style. 
He bore witness to the fidelity of the tribes :— 

“Thave seen how truly your people have adhered to 
you, their chiefs, and how you can make them happy or 
miserable by leading them right or wrong, as you choose. 
Let me see that you, Sandilli, and you, Macomo, as well 
as the other Gaika chiefs, are as good and as true to the 
Queen, our great chief, as your people have been to you. 
The chiefs Pato, Siwani, Umhala, Kama, and Toise, with 
others, wisely refused to join you in rebellion; they lis- 
tened to the words of Maclean, and remained unmolested, 
enjoying the pleasure of peace. Now that you are for- 
given, and it is peace with you, Sandilli, my ears will be 
open to hear your word, and I have placed Brownlee here, 
to listen to your wishes regarding the welfare of your 
pevple, and he will carry them to Maclean and me. He 
will give you good advice, which, if you listen to, you and 
Yotr people will escape much trouble. Let there be no 
more cattle-stealing, and then I shall hope to see you 
sitting happily in peace, your gardens flourishing, and 
your cattle feeding and increasing along the rivers, and 

the Queen’s army will never be called upon to punish 
any chief or tribe of Kafirs for crimes committed against 
colony, or for rebellion against the Queen.” 

There is an unobtrusive logic in the reply of the 
native chiefs : — 

“When a chief errs, he is punished and forgrven. This 
young man (Sandilli) erred, and has been punished, and 
is now forgiven, but the country you have given him is 


too small. Toise, who formerly occupied it, had but a 
small tribe. Sandilli has a large one, which will not find 
Toom there.” 


Public opinion, in the colony, inclines to the belief 
that the hard terms imposed upon the Gaikas will force 
on a new war. If the tribes be really so restricted, 
that they must have recourse to “ fighting one another 
grass,” it is questionable whether they will not pre- 
Combination against the common enemy, which 


fer 














holds from them their ancient territories. The advance 
of the British rule, and the repulsion, into the interior, 
of the natives, may be inevitable, but, to make it easy 
and inexpensive, it should be done with cunning and 
consideration, not by mere brute force, and the costly 
application of British soldiers. 





LETTER FROM MELBOURNE. 


Tue following letter has been handed to us, It was 
written by a deserving young man who went out to 
the golden land with high expectations. He is de- 
scribed to us as a young mechanic, admirably qualified 
for contending with the risks and difficulties of an 
adventurous career, by his intelligence and skill, as by 
his active and industrious habits and vigorous health ; 
was in the enjoyment of a comfortable livelihood, with 
daily improving prospects at home. His letter is worth 
the attention of penmen and others not inclined to 
rough it like navvies. 
Melbourne, Nov. 27th, 1852. 

Dear L——, I have to inform you that we arrived at 
our destination on the 22nd October, after a splendid 
passage of ninety-two days, which was considered om 
work. We had most beautiful weather; scarcely anything 
to retard our progress or comfort (such comfort as it is). 
We had no strong winds, no heavy rain, no sickness except 
the ordinary sea-sickness; no births or deaths; only a 
few women, not many children; plenty of singing and 
music (such as it was); a limited number of rows; and 
the last Saturday we were aboard, just for a pleasant 
wind-up, a select party of about twenty, whose berths 
were in the head of the ship, got drunk, and for the sake 
of varying the amusements, about twelve o'clock com- 
menced fighting; and the captain’s cook, who had like- 
wise got drunk on the occasion (not that he was at all in 
the habit of dving so more than seven days a week), 
and who was put down the fore-hold, was released by 
them, about which there was a great noise. Those and 
other little incidents, which I intend to give you a more 
detailed account of when I send a description of the voyage, 
served to keep us in tolerable good spirits; so that we 
came to an anchor with a very strong idea that we had 
accomplished the voyage in a very slap-up manner. But 
we began to imagine we had better stayed at home when 
the pilot came on board and gave us such a description as 
he did of the place. He told us that there was about 250 
ships in the harbour; that the people who arrived were 
all obliged to live in tents—there being no lodging to be 
had. And sure enough we found his account pretty well 
verified when we arrived in the harbour, which we did the 
next day. Friday was the day we got in; but we couldn’t 
get ashore till the next day. e found everything 
quite as bad as had been described. Hundreds of tents 
were pitched in places on the Government ground, for 
which they have to pay 5s. per week; and most of the 
people we met looked as if they were thinking to them- 
selves, “ what the devil shall we do.” Fortunately for us, 
through the influence of Mr. Bateman, we were provided 
with comfortable quarters at Dr. Howitt’s, William 
Howitt’s brother, where I have been up to this time. 
Ann was there a fortnight, and then took a situation as 
cook at a gentleman’s house close by. She had some 
difficulty about it; women are more numerous than they 
were, consequently people can be more particular who 
they employ. I am at present painting Dr. Howitt’s 
house, for which I get a guinea per week, and board and 
lodging; and Ann is slaving away at this place, and 
almost breaking her heart to think I have brought her to 
such misery. But what can Ido? A room ever so small is 
not to be got for less than a pound or 30s. per week ; 
bread is 2s. 6d. per 41b. loaf; potatoes, 30s. per ewt. ; 
butter from 2s. to 4s. per lb.; bacon, 2s.; meat, 6d. ; 
coals, 61. per ton, and wood equally dear; water per load 
(and you might use a load per week), 8s. 6d; milk, 2s. 
per quart; and everything else in proportion. Tea, 
coffee, and sugar are the only articles that are reasonable— 
they are about the same price as at home; so that there 
is little chance of any one without capital making them- 
selves very comfortable. Mr, Bateman and his party left 
for the diggings on the 8th November. Mr. W. Howitt 
had only left three days before we arrived. The reason 
I didn’t go with them is, that I was not rich enough. The 
ylace they are gone to (the Ovens) is 200 miles from Mel- 

urne. The carriers charge 150/. per ton for taking 
things there. It is necessary, beside taking tools, &., to 
take three months provisions; and to do so my purse 


was at too low an ebb; therefore I made an arrangement | ciety’s Transactions); the mud of the Escant is far 
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I have no doubt of being able 

money is concerned, = 

came from William oe 

very ill with dysentery, which is a very common 

He was only got half way to the and 

weeks on the road. Five weeks going 100 

two first-rate horses, and only a of 14 cwt.; 
ive you some idea of what travelling in 

rses that he bought cost him 1 

obliged to buy a fresh cart—the one he 

being much too heavy for this country. 

very common : = bw carts 

for the diggings. People coming out as 

a few pounds, find it very difficult at 

good for themselves. An every day scene 

passengers just arrived, with bk ps boxes—every 

own auctioneer—disposing of all they 

to proceed up the country. In fact, 

quite alarming to new arrivals. I think 

you = any = the horrible, as 

nearly eno’ ope you are quite 
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, as I have no heart to write to any one e 
I can give them some information of a more pleasing 
scription than this. * * * * 





LONDON SEWAGE. 


WE have been favoured with some extracts from a 
letter addressed by Mr. F. O. Ward to a sanitary col- 
league, on the proposed scheme of draining London-by 
two large tunnels north and south of the river. He 
objects to the tunnel scheme, and proposes one he 
thinks will be better. 

“Tt is necessary,” he says, “1. To reduce the London 


sewage into a manageable bulk by in ing the 
ora before it fall into, and mixes with, the Brook-sseter 
of the Fleet, and the other arched over streams which 
drain wide extents of re 2 

“ 2. Having thus rendered the London refuse manageable, 
to convey it by sewer-aqueducts, aided, where necessary, 
by steam-lifts, to the sandy, barren moorlands of Surrey 
and Hampshire, where it is wanted, instead of taking it 
(like coals to Newcastle) to the immediate environs of 
London, already superabundantly supplied with moisture 
and with manure. 

«3. To comple the town operation of the collection and 
conveyance of the sewage with the 
its distribution : i.¢., to buy or rent, at the 
value, a suitable tract or tracts of the 8 or Hampshire 
moorilands ; to pipe these lands with distributing pipes, as 
employed with so much success by Kennedy, gc 
others ; and to relet the lands so ae eng ith the 
sewage supply, at an increased rental. 

“4. To interest in the proceeds of the operation the two 
classes of persons by wi aid it must be performed, 
namely, 1. The householders who produce the sewage, 
2. The capitalists who find the money for turning it to 
account. 

“5. To create for this purpose two classes of shareholders. 
Class A including, under suitable conditions, the owner 
occupier of every house — into the system. 

B including the subscribers the joint-stock 
Class B to receive first, say ten per cent. for their ; 
Class A then to come in for, say a moiety of the cups 
rofits. N.B., Class A, the sew ucers, to 
free from risk, though having a fair prospect of gains, 
_ es to put an a to anion Saag rvenneatd 
to ans of metropolitan drai i 
poet popular with the London Seuebelien 

Mr. Ward adds, “I have before me valuable official 
documents concerning the cost of conveying the fertili 
mud of the river Escaut to the Belgian moors, and 
cerning the cost and profit of applying this mud to these 
moors, and reletting the moors so improved at the increased 
value. I have also before me the results of positive ex- 

riments on surfaces of moorland thus improved. 


Igian moorlands are — to our Surrey and Hamp- 
shire moorlands (vide Sir Charles Lyell in Geological So- 
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with them to send me word if it was worth while for me to | tilizingthan town drainage, and my caleulations, with a wide 


come, and I ro to hear this week. If the account is 
unsatisfactory, I shall go to some of the nearer places, 


either Balarat or Forest Creek, although the chances of | be drained de novo, as to a great extent would 


doing much there are very limited, on account of the 
numbers that are already there. Such, dear L— is the 
state of things with me at present. A wife almost broken- 
hearted—myself almost mad. No home, or home com- 
forts, that we have been accustomed to; no friends to 
condole with us; and an exceedingly misty prospect of 
the future—at any rate, for the first twelve months. And 
what I say is, ——all those who have written those glow- 
ing accounts of the beauty of the climate, that have in- 
duced the separation of friends, and caused hundreds to 
abandon what was most dear to them. The only beauties 
of the climate that I have seen or heard of since I have 

n here are withered , leafless trees, hot winds, 
which blow the beastly dust almost through one; the air 
full of insects, of all sorts and sizes. You can’t itively 
open oned mouth but what you get it full. In fet, there 
is nothing pleasant that I have been able to discover. It 
is either so dirty that you can scarcely walk about, or so 
dusty that you get nearly blinded. And, however much I 
should like some of my old friends to be with us, I should 
be sorry i to say,come. Perhaps—in fact I have no 


| 
| 





margin for contingencies, go to show a t of thirty 
cud fer the captal required, even odeuae London to 
owing to the dilapidated condition, excessive size, and 
sufficient slope of. the existing sewers. 

“ Immediately on my return to London (in a da: 
I shall draw up estimates of the cost, with close 
every part of the operation. 1. Collection of the se 
by house drainage and main drainage in London. 2. 
duct conveyance and steam lift of the sewage to the 
3. Purchase or rent of the moors. 4. Pipeage, &. of 
moors. 5. Estimates of the — supported by experi- 
mental and documentary proof. 

“The tunnel sewer aan. in its present form, will in 
my opinion involve great-expense,and utter disappointment, 
so far as the profitable agricultural utilization of the refuse 
of London is concerned. The see BeBe (I say 
it with irrefragable facts and figures me) cannot be 

bly accomplished, unless in immediate connexion 
with the fertilization of a i 
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as oF 8 rg eer: a share of the 

Those profits, am prepared to show, will not only ex- 
tinguish existing sewage-rates, but will leave an excess 
equivalent to & large reduetion of the rates, provided 
always, however,that the London sewers be considered as 
Guano-mives; that the excess of btook-water hy which 
those mines are del and made unworkable he shut out ; 
and that their v je ni produce, thus reduced 
to an uniform arid cnanageatie bull be conveyed by cost- 
less gravitation and cheap stedam-lifts, to its proper market 
——the barren Surrey and Hampshire moors. 


THE “FREE PRESS” QUESTION. 
Ove report last week of the trial of the question raised 
by Mr. Collet in publishing the Potteries Free Press, 
was, of necessity, brief. We now present a more complete 
account. The trial took place in the Court of Exchequer 
on May 15th. The Attorney-General and Mr. Phinn were 
counse] for the Crown, and Mr. Collet defended himself in 


person. 

The Attorney-General observed that this was a prose- 
eution for the publication of a newspaper without the 
stamp required by law.. The defendant find taken upon 
himself to violate the law by em emery | a periodical news- 
paper, subject to stamp duty, without being stamped. The 
subject had been already before the Court of Exchequer, 
and the construction put upon it there had led to the 
belief that the statute might be violated. By the 6th and 
7th Wm. IV., cap. 76, sec. 24, it was enacted that every 
publication containing public news, intelligence, or oc- 
eurrences, of comments upon news or occurrences, should 
be taken to be a newspaper. By the 17th section, a 
penalty of 20/. was imposed upon any person who should 
print or publish any newspaper or paper not duly stamped 
according to law, or who should sell any such paper. The 
schedules annexed to the act defined what were to be con- 
sidered newspapers, but a question had arisen lately, 
whetlier the third part of the schedule superseded or ab- 
sorbed the first; and it was held in the case of Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans that, supposing a paper not pub- 
lished within the interval of twenty-six days was within 
the first clause of the schedule, but not within the third, 
it might be exempt from the stamp. He was, however, 
at a loss to see how the decision of the Court in that case 
could affect the present ease, for the Potteries Free Press 
was within the first and the third clauses of the schedule. It 
was of the size which did not exempt it from stamp duty ; 
it was published, not at intervals exceeding twenty-six 
days, but every week, and it contained advertisements, 
news, and comments upon news. He could not see upon 
what pretext a publication, containing such varied matter, 
could escape from the stamp. Whatever opinion the 
publie might entertain with regard to the advisability of 
removing the stamps upon newspapers, it was not for any 
individual to set himself up in defiance of the law, because 
the law was to be administered as it stood. He had been 
informed that the line of defence would be, that the Board 
of Inland Revenue had allowed other papers to be pub- 
lished Without the etemxp; but even admitting this, it by 
no means followed as a necessary co 








uence that because | 


others escaped, the defendant was justified in violating the | 


law. The jur 


were, no doubt, aware that there were | 


publications of a class character which bore no stamp, such | 


as the Builder, the Atheneum, and the Art Journal. The 
Builder, however, was devoted to architecture, the 
Atheneum to literature, and the Art Journal to the fine 
arts; and none of these papers, except incidentally, in- 
eluded any topics of news. They came within the class 
of réviews end periodicals of that description, and there- 
fore the Board of Inland Revenue had not interfered with 
them. It Pa be that in doing so the Board had acted 
with great liberality, for those papers were, perhaps, 


chargeable with the stamp; but he thought as so much | 


doubt existed on the subject, the Board exercised a 
wise discretion in not pressing for the imposition of the 
stamp. The Potteries Free 
to any of the publications he had mentioned, because it 


vress was in no way similar | 


newspaper in 1853; and, in short, that the law was not to 
be Ck pal the words of the act. 

Baron Parke.—Then it is my duty to tell you that the 
words of the act constitute the law. 

Having thus decided that the practice of the Board of 
Inland Revenue had nothing to do with the law, the 
learned judge refused to hear evidence on that subject, it 
being irrelevant, Mr. Collet reminded the Court that the 
Board made a distinction in favour of class news ; if this 
were legal, the Free Press was a class paper, but he found 
nothing about class news in the act. 

Baron Parke.—No; there is nothing about class news 
in the act. 

Mr. Collet contended that he was not guilty of know- 
ingly and wilfiilly publishing, as it was notorious that 
nobody knew what a newspaper was, and called witnesses 
who proved that he had been to the Stamp Office, and 
had requested to be allowed to comply with the twenty- 
fourth section of the act, so as to give him the protection 
of the twenty-fifth, which allowed no penalties to be en- 
forced till after notice of the Stamp Office, which he had 
never received. 

The Attorney-General having replied, 

Baron Parke ruled that the protection granted under 
the act was limited to the case of an actual printet pos- 
sessed of a press, which the defendant, by his own admis- 
sion, was not; and that the words knowingly and wilfully 
referred only to his knowledge of the contents of his pub- 
lication. The facts were admitted, and the jury had to 
take the law from him. There could be no doubt that 
the Potteries Free Press was a newspaper; they had 
nothing to do with the question whether other papers had 
not been prosecuted which were also newspapers. The 
description of a newspaper was to be found in the schedule 
to the 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 76. The first definition 
Was, any paper containing public news, intelligence, or 
occurrences—that is, any paper whose main object was to 
give news; it had, however, been decided by the majority 
of the court that the third clause modified the first, and 
that no paper was a newspaper if published at intervals 

reater than twenty-six days, and by this decision he must 
e bound till it was reversed in a Court of Error. But 
the third clause required a stamp on any paper under a 
certfin size and anier sixpence in price, published oftener 
than once in twenty-six days, if it contained any news, 
and the Potteries Free Press was under that price and 
size, and was published weekly. 

Verdict for the Crown. 


LOVELORN. 


A BuTcHER’s boy in Camberwell fell in love with his 
master’s daughter. It is the old story, but with a new 
ending. The father opposed the love-making, and at- 
tempted to put an A to a correspondence between the 
young people. This led to a result unexpectedly painful. 
On last Wednesday, the young lad was found in a copse 
near the new Crystal Palace, his head blown to pieces, 
and a new rifle pistol lying by hie side. Two letters were 
found on him. The first was addressed to his master :— 
“Sir,—I have been in your service upwards of four 
years, and I must say I have met with every brat a a 
ment I have wished for until lately. I have noticed that 
ou did not seem satisfied with what I have done, which 
oy made me answer you at times very sharp, which you 
have noticed; and, as I am to be separated from the sole 
object of my affections, there is no more comfort for me in 
this world. My heart is ready to burst with grief. In 
fact, my agonies at the present time is more than [ can 
bear, and therefore I am determined to ease myself of 
them by taking my own life. No doubt by the time you 
receive this I shall have breathed my last. I hope you 
will forward my box and all that belongs to me to my 
afflicted parents. I cannot say any more, so farewell, for 
ever.” The second was addressed to his young mistress :— 
“These few lines comes from your broken-hearted lover, 
whose happiness is going, never to return again. I hope 





| you will accept this as a last token of my love, and kee 


was avowedly a newspaper—it was published at shorter | 
intervals than twenty-six days, and was sold at a less price | 


than 6d. 

The admission in the case having been put in, and also 
copies of the publication of the 12th, 19t 
last February 


and 26th of | 


Mr, Collet justified his alleged violation of the law by | 


showing that so many weekly unstamped 
news, and had been allowed to remain unpunished after 
being presented to the Board for prosecution, that he was 
driven to the belief that there must be some justification 
for the conduct of the authorities, which was not to be 
found in the words of theact, He compared the Spectator 
of Queen Anne’s time, which was stam: to death as a 
newspaper, with the Family Herald, which no one would 
call a newspaper now, but which would have fallen under 
that description in the days of Anne, though the words of 
the act were the same now, only with the addition of a 
greater stringency. He pomted also to the Atheneum 
and the Buéider, which he contended were newspapers, 
though the Potteries Free Press was not. He submitted 
that a certain degree of meagreness in a publication pre- 
vented it from being a newspaper though it contamed 
news, and cited Lord Lyndhurst’s words in the case of 


matheringies} Fpor Man's. Guardina, * it segue to me 0 | Guards. The several corps of South Wales Militia have 


an acquittal, 


meagre affair,” which were ewe ie 
contained t 


though one of the numbers prosecu 
King’s Speech. 

Baron Parke—That was not a legal opinion of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s, and therefore is of no value. 

Mr. Collet thought that Chief Baron Pollock’s reference, 
in the case of the Household Narrative, to the month] 
papers being exempt because they did not compete wit 


papers contained | 


he been active. 


| called out before the close of the month. 


it in remembrance of me. I have now left the world, 
never to see you more, so farewell, for ever. No doubt 

ou will hear some sad news from your father, after you 
ee received this note.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OsBorRNe and its environs is still the abode and ground 
of exercise for the Court. Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and the children drive out and walk out daily. 
On Wednesday, Prince Albert and Sir James Graham 
went on a cruise to the Needles in the Fairy. 

From time to time we get accounts of the progress of 
the popular army in the discipline and habits of soldiers, 
The Royal Sussex Militia, fine able-bodied young men, 
are rapidly being drilled at Chichester, and their general 
conduct is reported very good. The same report is 
made of the Dorset Militia, now being trained at Dor- 
chester. The Royal London Militia are to be exercised 
iu the City-road, next Friday ; the. regiment is com- 
plete, the men are “eager and ready for duty,” and 
the young officers have been daily drilled with the 


The Monmouth Light Infantry met for 
training, on Thursday; the Glamorganshire Militia 
was exercised yesterday ; the Breconshire Rifles met on 
the 10th; and the Carmarthenshire Militix will be 
(This last is 


| exceptional in its condition: its number is not com- 


the stamped press, was in his favour; his paper could not | 
so compete, and therefore did not injure the revenue, | 


which would lose the paper and advertisement duties now 
paid, if pape were put down. He submitted that the 
meanin the term news; was li to develop- 
ment ; 


t what was a newspaper in 1712 was not a 





pleted, and recourse to the ballot will be necessary.) 
‘The Pembrokeshire Militia has been judiciously made 
an artillery corps. 


Maidstone has returned a Liberal ber. The b 
at the close of the poll were, Lee, 747 ; Martin, 737. 














The Limerick Chronicle, an untirin, ip, reports 
Mr. E. B. he, M.P. for Cork, is to rp peer thee 
the “yw of Viscount ee ain : 
petition against Sir Joshua Walmsley and 
Gardner having been withdrawn, Leicester hens sildheated 
the Liberal victory by a meeting, at which some spirited 
speechmaking too qiege. Kossuth was present. 

Experience is inducing improvements in the Freehold 
Land Societies, and their adaptation to the wants of the 

ople is daily be ing more complete. The Reformers’ 

reehold Land, Building, and Investment Society seems to 
be constructed on a simple and honest plan, likely to be 
effectual. The payments can be made by “ easy instal- 
ments,” and all the profits are divided among the members, 
The society meets at Camden-town on Tuesday, Mr. Dun. 
eombe in the chair. , 

The objection of Englishmen to the “spy system,” as 
exemplified in the espionage on Kossuth, is taking s 
in several district and parish meetings. On Monday 
Marylebone is to meet in its Court- house. “y 

An attempt is about to be made to organize a club for 
the behoof a very large and highly respectable portion of 
the population of this metropolis, who are in effect shut 
out from the existing clubs by the high rate of entrance 
fee and annual subscription demanded. Experience has 
shown the absolute necessity of an entrance fee in these 
cases, and looking to the fact that this item ranges from 
twenty to thirty guineas in the west-end clubs, we think 
that a club on the moderate terms proposed is worthy of 
all support. 

Dr. Reid has been awarded 3,250/. on account of his 
claim against the Board of Works for ventilating the now 
Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Ellesmere, with an “unwearied spirit in doing 
courtesies,” has again opened his gallery to the public, 
Cards can be procured at Messrs. Smith, New Bond-street. 

The Royal Highland School Society had a dinner on 
Saturday. Sir Archibald Alison presided, and “Mrs, 
Stowe was in the gallery.” The statistics of the society 
are interesting. From 12,000 to 15,000 children are being 
educated in its schools at an expense of less than 5s. per 
annum for each scholar. The society is now one hundred 
years old. 

The visitors at the British Museum on Monday numbered 
16,668. Those at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, 
amounted to upwards of 20,000. 

A new establishment for Lloyds is to be built in Broad- 
street, in the City, on the site of the Excise office, sold last 
week for 108,000/. The old building and the site itself 
have witnessed some changes. Nearly 300 years ago Sir 
Thomas Gresham lived there, in a grand mansion; at his 
death he left the house to the City of London, as a college, 
and endowed it respectably. The college was founded; 
lecturers, a ‘library, and a museum were attached; and 
there the Royal Society was initiated, in the informal 
meetings of men of science and wit in the chambers of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was one of the college professors. 
But the corporation (who were trustees of the eellege) soon 
neglected their trust: the collegé observances fell into 
desuetude, and the buildings fell, bit by bit, into dilapidation 
and disrepair. In 1767, the city magnates, tired of the 
onerous duty of regulating a college, or even keeping the 
building, offered to the Crown “ that antient and useless 
building, Gresham College.” The Crown bought it cheap 
for 6001. a year rent, and built a heavy brick Excise office 
on the spot. 

The thirty-second party of female emigrants, sent out 
on Sidney Herbert's emigration plan, left England on 
Tuesday. A party of their titled friends bade them good- 
bye. This is probably the last party to be forwarded by 
the Female Emigration fund, as the Government system 
now offer new advantages to female emigrants; and thus 
supersedes the necessity of private action. . 

A lunar rainbow was seen in Essex on Monday evening. 
Tt was very beautiful; and as perfect in form as if formed 
by the sun. 








In the line of producing enormous nuggetts Australia is 
unequalled, “none but itself can be its parallel.” The 
100Ib. lump is now extinguished by the latest discovery, a 
lump of gold weighing 134lb. It was found about two 
miles from Ballarat. The other news from Australia is 
cheerful; business was active and money plentiful ; the 
price of gold had risen, but the yield from the mines showed 
no signs of diminution. The immigration 1s Immense; 
over 11,000 persons arrived in December, and 8000 in 
January. 

The usual intelligence has arrived from Buenos Ayres. 
The complicated quarrel, involving General Urquiza, the 
rural population of the province, the Argentine onfeder- 
ation, and the de facto Governors of Buenos Ayres, still 
continues —the negotiations for } ame having failed. 
Urquiza seems likely to succeed in deposing the Govern- 
ment, but until something decisive is done no clear state- 
ment can be given. ‘ 

We reported last week an accident on the railway near 
Selby—the York and North Midland line: the engine ran 
off the line, and the driver and stoker were killed. The 
accident has been investigated. The servants of the Com- 
pany stated in their evidence that the line was in proper 
working order, and the engine all right, but that the rate 
of speed on the day of the accident was too high, causing 
oscillation of the rail and the overturn of the engine. But 
Captain Galton, who inspected the matter for the Board of 
Trade, deposed that the engine in its construction i 
unfitted for high speed, and that the wheels were a little 
worn. His evidence regarding the road was important 7 
“He found the rails a good deal worn in places an 
laminated. The keys which fixed the rails to the io 
appeared old. The sleepers were certainly decayed at t 4 
surface, he should say generally—and many, he thought, 
were decayed much deeper. He observed many instances 
of the spikes which fix the chairs to the sleepers be 
loose, and when a length of rail was taken up, he percely 
the beds of the wood on which the chairs rested were also 
decayed. The ballast was, at the top, broken wig 4 
but Solow he found a quantity of clay mixed with it. 
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taking oiit the sleepers, the clay seemed to retain the 
water under the sleeper in one or two cases which he 
He observed several instances of engines 
over the line. These caused the rails to work in 
i chairs, and the chairs to work on the sleepers, and the 
bn os also appeared to work in the ballast alittle. If 
sleepers were packed equally on both sides, it would give 
an undiilating motion to trains, but if one end of the 
sleeper were more firmly packed than another, this motion 
would be converted into an oscillating motion. The road 
was not in such a good condition as it ought to have been. 
Tt depended very much on the speed of a train whether 
the line was in a safe condition. He did not consider it in 
& good condition with heavy engines at a high speed. If 
he had been requested to report on the state of the road, 
not knowing of the accident, he should not have reported 
that it was safe for the public to pass on with the present 
traffic going over it.” On this evidence the Coroner’s 
Jury, before whom the inquest took place, returned a 
verdict of “ Manslaughter against the Directors of the 
Railway.” In consequence of this verdict, warrants were 
issued for the apprehension of the directors. They were 
not, however, executed, as the directors surrendered yes- 
terday. Their own recognizances, in 100/, each, were ac- 
cepted for their appearance at the next Yorkshire assizes. 

An accident, causing extensive damage, oceurred on the 
Western Valleys line on Monday. A very large train, laden 
with coal, was on its way to Newport; in passing through 
Sir Charles Morgan’s park it was suddenly thrown off, the 
coal and the heavy carriages falling in immense masses 
upon the passenger line, blocking it up completely. In- 
formation was immediately given at the next station in 
time to prevent the down passenger train running into the 
wreck. The broken carriages lay in a place of peculiar 
i Near the spot a steep cliff descended to Ebba river, 

owing beneath, sixty feet below the lire; and had the 
passenger-trdins, many of them well filled with holiday 
ngers, contitiued their journey, the consequences might 
ve been very serious; unless we cannot apply the word 
“serious” to events which the companies seem to think 
matters of course. The “ cause” of this accident is stated 
to be the falling off of one of the wheels of the train; but 
besides this the part where it took place is now admitted 
to be “a dangerous piece of road.” Worn wheels or dan- 
gerous bits of road are always discovered through acci- 
dents. 

A great fire took place in Liverpool on Tuesday evening. 
The North Shore Cotton Mill, an immense building, eight 
stories high, and extending far along the Leeds canal, was 
totally destroyed by the fire, It was first noticed about 
nine o'clock, and in a half-hour the flames flooded the 
building. Floor after floor gave way, the brick walls fell 
with terrific sound, and the flare of the burning building 
flamed high and wide. Some estimate the mill, machinery, 
and stock, as worth 100,000/., while accounts, more probably 
accurate, state 50,0001. as the probable amount of loss. Over 
One thousand workmen are thrown out of employment. 





Wilson, the person charged with attempting to extort 
money from Mr. Gladstone, has been committed for trial. 

The Freeman's Journal, on the authority of a cor- 
respondent of a Sydney paper of the date of January 13, 
announces the escape from Van Diemen’s Land of Patrick 
O’Donohkioe, one of the Irish State prisoners who was 
sentenced along with Mr. Smith O’ Brien. 

The Frenchmen concerned in the duel near Windsor 
have been liberated, the two months imprisonment to which 
they were sentenced having expired. They are four,— 
Etienne Barronet, Edmond Allain, Emanuel Barthelemy, 
and Philip Eugene Mornet. 

Near Bristol a murder has been committéd by a boy 
under ten years old. He pushed his playmate into the 
river, and prevented a companion running for help. 

A private marine of H.M.S. Ajax, who, being drunk, 
struck his sergeant, has been sentenced at Plymouth “to be 
hanged by the neck until he is dead at the yardarm of such 
one of her M ajesty’s ships,” and at such time as the Lords 
of the Admiralty shall appoint. 

A wife has killed her husband at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
She stabbed him with a knife because he was jealous—with 
cause. She is in gaol. 

Near Coleshill, about eleven miles from Birmingham, a 
brave old man and his brave old wife, living alone in an 


isolated country house, defended themselves on last Satur- 
day with success against the attacks of a party of burglars. 
They barricaded the stairs and shot one of the ruflians, 
who immediately decamped. A “suspected” party is in 


custody. 

A botler explosion took place at Dudley, on Saturday, in 
& glass factory near the town. Four men were killed and 
one seriously “wounded. 

Here is a fact for Mr. Fitzroy. A conscientious cab- 
man has mamfested himself during the week, in time to 
redeem his class from the general | stigma. He found in 
his cab a bag of gold left by a bank clerk, and immediately 
delivered it up at the Excise-office, in Old Broad-street. 
The bag contained one thousand eqvenege*, 














HEALTH OF LONDON | DU RING THE WEEK 


Tue mortality of London last week was considerably higher 
than is usual in the middle of May,*but it exhibits a re- 
duction as compared with that of the preceding week. 
The numbers of deaths registered in the last three weeks 
were 1089, 1159, and 1099. The mean temperatures in 
the same times were 42:5 degs., 47-9 degs., and 45°3 degs. 
The depression of temperature at the end of April was 
flowed by an increase of mortality at the beginning of 


= the ten weeks, corresponding to the week that ended 
last Saturday, of the years 1843-52 the average number of 
deaths was 934, which, with a correction for increase of 
popiilation, becomes 1027. Hence the 1099 deaths of last 
week exceed the estimated atnount by 72. 

On reference to the Table of Fatal Diseases a diminution 
of gréater or less amount will be seen under most of those 
heads that contribute the largest proportions to the weekly 





sum. Typhus forms an exception, for the deaths from this 
disease have risen from 41 in each of the pe fgenter naliy 
to 71 in the last. From hooping-cough mortali 
is high, and does not, show ok disposition to subside ; 
it was fatal to 59 children. 

Last week the births of 870 boys ahd 806 girls, in all 
1676 children, were registered in London. average 
number in the eight corresponding weeks of the years 
1845-52 was 1383. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29760 in. The mean 
temperature of the week was 45°3 degs, which is 6-6 degs. 
below the average of the same week in 38 years. The mean 
daily temperature was below the average on every day of 
the week, and this depression amounted to 12 degs., 10 
degs., and 9 degs. on the first three days. The air became 
gradually warmer, and on Saturday the mean was 51 degs. 
The mean difference between the dew point temperature 
and air temperature was 7°9 degs.; the greatest difference 
was 17-4 degs.on Thursday ; the least was 47 1 degs. on the 
same day. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 3rd of April, at Simla, the wife of Colonel J. Bloom- 
field Gough, C.B., Aide«de-camp to the Queen, and Quarter- 
master-General of Her Majesty's Forces in India: a son, 

at the 4th of May, at Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. William 

. Manle: a dau 

sia the Lith, Si wife of the Rev. F. W atkins, one of her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools : a son. 

On the 12th, at Tiptree-hall, near Kelvedon, Essex, the wife 
of Mr. J. J. Mechi: @ son. 

On the 13th, at 8, Carlton-house-terrace, the Lady Londes- 
borough ; a daug hter. 

On the 14th, et 6, Portman-square, Mrs. Farquharson, of 
Invereauld: a son, 

On the 14th, at Ponty Pool-park, Monmouthshire, the wife of 
Capel Hanbury Leigh, Esq.: # son and heir 

n the 15th, Lady Charles Wellesley: a ‘doudhtse. 

On the 16th, in Wilton-crescent, the Viscountess Chewton: a 
daughter. 

On the 17th, at No. 21, Chester-square, the wife of Jolin 
George Philimoeny .G., M.P.: a son, stillborn 

On the 19th, at 2 filton-crescent, Mrs. Charles Whitmore : 


a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 11th of May, at Watford, the Rev. Edward Henry 
Loring, M.A., vicar of Cobham, Surrey, only son of the late 
Venerable Henry Lloyd Loring, D.D., Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
to Hannah Adelaide, youngest dau hter of the late Arthur 
Cuthbert Marsh, Esq., of Eastbury, Hertfordshire. 

On the 12th, at St. James’s Chureh, yee on, by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester, Major ar, late of 
the Bengal Artillery, to Marianne Hiebeth ughter of 
Joseph Hodgson, Esq., of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde. park. 

On the i2th, at St. George’ 8, Hanover-square, “by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, Hugh Francis Lethbridge, second son of 
Sir Francis D. Astley, Bart., to Augusta Ellen, second daughter 
of James Cockburn, Esq., and granddaughter of the Dean of 
York. 

On the 12th, at St. Clement’s Church, Henry, second son of 
Major J. R. Godfrey, E.L.C.8., of Northernha: -house, Exeter, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. William Polwhele, vicar of 
St. Anthony, Helstone, and niece of Major Richard Graves Pol- 
whele, of Polwhele, Cornwall. 

On the 12th, at Clapham Church, Edgar Alfred Bowring, Esq., 
fourth son of Dr. Bowring, late H.M. Plenipotentiary in China, 
to Sophia, third daughter of Thomae Cubitt, Esq., of Clapham- 
park, and Denbies. 

On the 17th, at Great Saxham Church, Sholto James 
Douglas, Esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-lam, second 
son of Lieutenant-General Sir James Douglas, K.C.B., to Ann 
Harriet, second daughter of William Mills, Esq., of Saxham- 
hall, in the county of Suffolk. 

On the 18th, at Lyonshall Church, ge ne = Stewart, Esq., 
of Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, Sarah Frances Isabel, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. “Colonel J. Crosse, K.8.F., 
of Ovals, St. Crosse, Herefordshire. 

On the 18th, at St. John’s Church, Notting-hill, Frederick 
Valiant, Esq. , First Bombay Lancers, son of the late General 
Sir Thomas Valiant, K.C.B. and K.H., to Josephine Anne, only 
daughter of Charles Frederick Hardman, Esq., of Castledown, 
Hastings, and Dawson-place, Bayswater. 

On the 19th, at Marsl bone Church, by the Rev. Lord Bishop 
ot Clogher, assisted by the Rev. P. Green, curate of Finchley, 
Middlesex, the marriage having been previously pestered of at 
the Jewish § oesogue by the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Richi 
Henry King, ., schoolmaster, and siaaet 4 Little Glemham, 
Suffolk, son of ike late Mr. R. King, h to Fanny 
Margaret, eldest accomplished donghter, of am terry iéville, Esq., 
stockjobber, of the ‘Asylum, Pixham-lane, Dorking, Surrey, late 
of Burton-crescent, St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th of March, killed at the storming of the stronghold 
of the rebel Mea Toon, in Burmah, Lieutenant. James Marriott 
Taylor, of the Ninth Madras Infantry, son of —_ -General 
H, G. A. Taylor, of No, 3, Clarendon- “pinee, Hyde-park. 

On the 31st, at Ashfield, the Rev. Professor Robert Murray, 
of Queen’s College, Toronto, Canada. 

On the 2nd of May, at Bideford, ~~ Devon, Jemima, widow 
of the late Henry Charles Boisragon, E Sq., 

On the 5th, in his twentieth year, lost from a rowing-boat, 
run down by a river steamer, about 5 p.a., near the Nine Elms- 

ier, Chelsea-reach, William Graham ‘(the orphan son of 

homas Dow, formerly ot the Seots Fusilier Guards, and grand- 
son of the late William Dow, of Needham-hall, Elm, sle of 
Ely), of 21, Leicester-square, a medical student of King’s 
ollege, London. 

On the 9th, Sir Francis Waskett Myers, K.C.8., of Eaton- 
square, London, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

On the 9th, at Leyrath, Kilkenny, Ireland, Sir Jonah Denny 
Wheeler Cuffe, Bart., in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

On the 10th, at Corston, near Bath, Lucy Esther, the wife of 
Vice-Admiral Charles Philip Boteler Bateman. 

On the 12th, at Grosvenor-house, Knightsbridge, Elisabeth, 
La Marquise de St. Léger, aged a. 

On the 12th, at 51, Cadogan-place, the Lady Riversdale, aged 
seventy-nine. 

On the 13th, at the Grove, Gravesend, Ellen Maria, the wife 
of Mr. Edward Baylis, actuary to the Professional Life Assur- 
ance Company, 76, Cheapside, 

On the 13t i. "at Leominster, omas Davies, B , barrister- 
at-law, Deputy- -Lieutenant of the county of Here eford, and an 
active magistrate of the borough. 

On the l4th, at ham, Surrey, Eliza Charlotte, only 
daughter of the late Webster Blount, Se General from 








ajesty the King of the Netherlands to the Emperor ne 
Morocco. 
On the 15th, at his residence, Clapham-rise, Surrey, Anthony 
Brown, Beq., Chamberlain of the City of London, in Bis teventy- 
third year. 
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this nie have suspended Se Coamaieeed is f 
ravaged her fields wath civil war. 

In India, the borders of English authority 
known Af the smoke of war; and in EF 
true to the type of native India, the b 
race is expending recklessly its strength in 
resistance, the cost of which recalls the 
mists of the House of Commons to the imm 
rality of ag: izement by war 

Between India and China, in the Indian « 
Rajah Brooke exemplifies English rule by s 
alllanbes j and British philanthropy weeps 0 
the pirates that are victimized in trying to 
timize him. 
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civil anarchy by spiritual chicane. His last act 
is to forbid the reading of Uncle Tom, perhaps 
because it contains the word “ liberty.” Saket 
the worst blow to slavery is the fact that it has 
been taken under the protection of the Pope, and 
that the Abolitionist novel has been put in the 
Index Expurgatorius. 

France groaning under an upstart despot, who 
has just re-established the guillotine by which 
his predecessors suffered, is kept quiet for the 
moment by an extravagant expenditure that 
must ruinGovernment and State; andthe country 
is seething everywhere with systematic official 
corruption and secret conspiracy. 

England, where the blessings of peace con- 
tinue to be so uninterrupted, is stirred to its 
heart by the contest of capital and labour; Ire- 
land is yielding up its population to the western 
Republic ; and our pi metropolis just now 
is the scene of battle for every sectarian conflict 
by which mankind can be divided. Here for the 
season is that convertible party of pious and be- 
nign people who under some form of “ humanity” 
pervert what they profess—that sleek band, who 
under the name of Abolitionists harden the hearts 
of the slave-owning interests; who under the 
name of “peace,” keep clear the way for the 
tyrant invader, and sow the seeds of Kafir wars ; 
who under the name of Teetotallers render tem- 
erance ridiculous; who under the name of 

*rotestants, pamper the pious Madiai, and refuse 
support to Protestant Serdinia in her nascent 
struggle against the Pope. 

Sitting in the midst, we see the national legis- 
lature endeavouring to prove, by its committees, 
that instead of representing the people, it repre- 
sents only the colourmen, the dealers in “ horse- 
nails,” the riff-raff of boroughs, and the devices 
of parliamentary agents. ‘Our House of Com- 
mons is a council of “ stags,” a legislative Capel 
Court; our administrators are proved to be such 
as railway managers, who “ make things plea- 
sant.” On the Continent, Government performs 
the work of the bravo; in England, it is a man 
f straw: abroad, wrong is imperially crowned ; 
in England, conscience disputing with itself in 
endless crotchets, leaves practical administration 
o adventurers and political blacklegs: abroad, 
he world is governed by. suppression; with us 
)y agitation: there, it is a great triumph to 
‘ detect’ some trembling wretch, and to punish 
1im with death or prison for a supposititious plot ; 
vith us, the great triumph is to find out some 
1ew stimulus to the palled appetite for agitation: 
here, the object is to press down the lid upon 
he cauldron ; with us, to stir it up and throw 
n new explosives ; and exhausted political inven- 
ion, stirring up our state agitations with the 
“xeter-hall ladle, peppers the indescribable 
roth with Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 





STOWE ON THE WHOLE DUTY OF 
ENGLISHMEN. 

)un powerful contemporary discovered last week 
hat possibly the appointment of Mr. Soulé as 
nvoy from the Government of Washington to 
hat at Madrid might mean something, and that 
he selection of the man who had proposed to 
lace 5,000,000 dollars in the hands of Presi- 
ent Pierce, in case of emergencies, Cuban or 
therwise, might point to an ultimate transfer of 
isular territory from the Spanish to the Ameri- 
an possession. 

Now England has taken a decided part in the 
ndeavour to suppress the slave-trade; that 
bject is dear to the numbers who assembled in 
ixeter Hall on Saturday, to learn wisdom from 
ve mouths of Lord Shaftesbury, Mrs. Beecher 
towe, and Mr. George Cruikshank. But could 
ay of the Wittenagemote tell us what would be 
st to the hopes of the slave-trade suppression 
y the transfer of Cuba from Spain to America ? 
‘or some time past it has been notorious that 
1e Government of Cuba, not without sanction 
‘om the Government at Madrid, has been 
scretly conniving at the slave-trade. A British 
iip which recently captured a Spanish ship, 
vidently intended for that traffic, was obliged to 
’e its prize taken from it under circumstances of 
\sulf so serious as to cast some shadow upon the 
ficers that submitted to it; and that was suf- 
red because, forsooth, our country is in alliance 
ith Spain! It is strange that the name of an 
liance on a piece of parchment is sufficient to 
revent our publie servants from knowing our 
itagonists and thwarters from our real friends 
id coadjutors. In spite, however, of its double- 





dealing and bullying, at last the Spanish Govern- 
ment is detected. One Capo, the master of a 
slave-ship, goes to a Portuguese Negro colony on 
the coast of Caffraria, kidnaps a great number of 
the population, intoxicated for the purpose ; car- 
ries off 1300, of whom about 200 perish; and 
lands the rest in the port of Cardeias, under 
American colours, with the knowledge and of 
course the connivance of the local authorities of 
the island. The Government instituted a colour- 
able cnquity. but neglected real intervention. A 
portion of the slaves were given up; for the rest, 
a fine sufficed to satisfy the Commissioners. Such 
is the manner in which the Spanish Government 
of Cuba fulfils the treaty of suppressing the slave- 
trade. 

Nowit is notorious that the American Govern- 
ment not only prohibits the trade nominally, but 
prevents it actually. If Cuba were annexed to 
the United States, the slave-trade between Africa 
and Cuba would cease. 

At the Exeter Hall meeting, Mr. Stowe used 
an argument which ought to come home very 
forcibly to Englishmen. England, he says, has 
aright to interfere in the slavery of the United 
States, because she shares in the guilt; since, 
without the assistance of Great Britain, the cotton 
which the slaves are used to grow could not be 
consumed. Now it is a very extraordinary argu- 
ment for a professor and a clergyman, is that plea 
that the participation in guilt gives to the accom- 

lice the right to be a judge and policeman over 

is principal. But let us pass by the bad logic 
and moral of the reverend gentleman, and come 
to the application of his “‘ solemn truth.” 

“ What did the slaveholders and cotton-growers say ? 
Why, that the English loved to stand up in Exeter-hall 
and denounce them and condemn them, but would they 
take any less cotton from them,—would they diminish 
their profits one penny in their zeal to emancipate 
slaves by adopting the way in which their zeal might 
be beneficial ? The price of cotton regulated the price 
of the slave. At present they averaged from 800 to 
1000 dollars, and to stock a cotton plantation took from 
200 to 400 ; so that an immense outlay had to be made 
before slave labour could be brought into competition 
with free labour. The Chinese were now flocking into 
America, and would work at the rate of 6d. a day, and 
the people of Great Britain now had an opportunity of 
making the slaveholders feel that they were in earnest, 
and determined to do something towards the abolition 
of the system. If they could abolish slavery by making 
speeches in that hall, or by legislation in Parliament, 
he should be most happy for them to do so. But they 
could not. The only way was by making them compete 
with free labour; and, if the English could not make 
as much profit by using free cotton as slave cotton, 
they must be content with practising a little of the de- 
nial they so properly preached to the slaveholder.” 


This is not very well said, but there is some 
force in the argument. While Englishmen use 
slave-grown cotton, they scarcely have the right 
to preach to those who grow slave cotton. But 
does Mr. Stowe really imagine that his proposi- 
tion can be carried out? Does he think it pos- 
sible that the English people would be brought 
to discontinue the use of cotton garments; or 
that the English manufacturer could be per- 
suaded, for the sake of philanthropy, to buy cot- 
ton which is dearer than that of America? “Even 
the anti-Free-trade fervour of Busfield Ferrand 
could not induce any large number of his coun- 
trymen to join the woollen and anti-cotton-lord 
league. If our manufacturers procured cotton at 
a price as low as the American, but of a staple 
less good, does Mr. Stowe imagine that the Eng- 
lish housewife would be content to buy a fabric 
which could not “wear” so well? The very idea 
is a delusion, like that which none but a closet- 
read professor could fall into. It would be easier 
to tear Quéen Victoria from her throne, than to 








tear away the cotton shirting which Britannia | 


wears next her skin. 
But still the argument ought not to be lost 
upon us. If we, in England, find such insepa 


rable difficulty in divorcing ourselves from cotton | 


garments, can we suppose that it will be more 


easy for any statesman of the Union to re-arrange | 


their system of industry, or the whole of that 
machinery which is necessary to produce the raw 
material, not only of that single garment, but of 
that cigar, which lends its questionable perfume 
to the garment, and also of some other “ notions” 
of price in our market ; to say nothing of the do- 
mestic arrangements in a large portion of the 
republic. ; 

A delusion is systematically employed to con- 


| 





ceal the real bearing of this question, and to 
betray England into a course of conduct which 
would really impede the professed object in view. 
At the very meeting at Stafford House, which 
ought to have been superior to such tricks, a 
letter was read from “ C. M. Clay,” and it has 
since been cited as an epistle from a statesman 
whose name will be more readily remembered 
by the common English reader than even the 
recent fact of his death. Everybody knows that 
“C. M. Clay” is not Henry Clay, and yet there 
is a jingle in the sound of the two names, which 
was allowed to take its chance of deeeiving any 
who might forget the distinction. But the name 
of Clay ought to be a rebuke to those who would 
recruit for English intervention on American 
soil. It ought to remind us that the most 
hopeful prospect for the Negro lies in the sug- 
gestion which Clay put forth, for a prospective 
emancipation of the Negroes by the action, with 
mature preparation, of the States themselves. 
And this should be a spontaneous measure, and 
not one dictated from without or procured by 
importunity from Exeter Hall. No! Let us 
who cannot part with our slave-grown shirting, 
learn to remember that the Americans may have 
some difficulty in suddenly getting rid of the 
shirting-growing slaves. 





A REBUKE FROM MAZZINI. 


Kossutu has been blamed for declaring that he 
would talk no more, but confine himself to ac- 
tion; a patriot whose conduct has been more 
familiar to Englishmen, and more apm 
direct in their sight, now indignantly puts fort 
a declaration very similar. A friend sends us an 
extract from a letter, by Mazzini, apropos to the 
affair of Hale, of which he had seen an account 
in the papers. 

“The declarations of your Ministers are very foolish, 
not to say immoral; they reveal all the political 
atheism which is the ruling principle of their policy. 
You are quite right in what you say about England’s 
duty. 

“But what would be the use of protesting against 
Government, when the same atheism is pervading in 
all classes of your society? I except a powerless 
minority ; you all, and some hundreds like yourselves, 
Is there amongst you a single society feeling the one- 
ness of life, and tracing duties therein ? 

“Your so-called religious societies are declaring that 
the Pope is a living lie, that Papacy is the enthrone- 
ment of the evil principle: are they helping me to put 
it down? They know that one of our first acts would 
be the proclamation of freedom for all religious ideas 
to manifest themselves in Italy: they believe, they say, 
in the truth—consequently, in the triumph of Protes- 
tantism, once allowed to expound itself: do they volun- 
teer to help me in the opening of the arena, on which 
what they profess to be truth and salvation would 
peacefully triumph ? 

“Your peace societies are witnessing the daily loss 
of lives ; they must feel convinced that one day’s battle 
would lead to peace: are they helping us to that short 
decisive battle 2? Mr. Grote declares that he is fond of 
Italy, that her cause is, in his eyes, a sacred one; but 
he has promised to himself never to devote pecuniary 
help, except to domestic affairs: the testifying for uni- 
versal truth is not, for him, part of an Englishman’s 
duty. Christian brotherhood is talked of everlastingly 
in all your chapels: is there a single token of brother- 
hood given to those 24,000,000 of Italians, who are 
suffering in their souls and bodies ? 

“Your Government is the echo of your society. I 
am sick of writing, talking, and everything but action. 
Words have no meaning whatever with the majority 
of men, and I feel really inclined to shut my mouth for 
ever, and not to open it, except amongst yourselves.” 

The force of this appeal is undeniable, Our 
different societies profess to be ardent in the 
support of Protestant truth; they can work 
themselves into a fervour of zeal about the 
Madiai—a courier and his wife; the one a feeble 
mind, and the other a meritorious woman, pro- 
bably, but not yery likely to move the world ; 
but, in the mean time, Piedmont has begun, and 
still maintains, a contest with the Pope, ani- 
mated, throughout, by the true spirit of Pro- 
testantism ; and yet our religious societies would 
be amongst the first to restrain our Government 
from any step which could risk either war or ex- 
penditure. They dread Popery much, but taxes 
more. 

Nay, it would be possible for England 
thoroughly to counteract the whole power of 
absolutism and of popery. by declaring, in ex- 
plicit terms, that she would be the leader and con- 
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sior of the liberal force in Europe. If the 
of England ey — “> heroes * 
Protestantism and freedom, millions wou 
th of it. Hundreds of thousands we believe 
come, not only from the pa | of ee 
fron the armies now arrayed agains 
it be: iene, also, that in that contest, the ex- 
iture of England oul pa Po Broparneam 
ious expenditure which she incurre 
bi eee te. sustain absolutism against 
the march of democracy before 1815. , 
War, it is said, is sanguinary, but can it be so 
i , so cruel, as the “peace” of absolutism? 
Is the loss in killed, wounded, and captive, of the 
greatest campaign that ever happened in the 
world, equal to the loss in killed, wounded, and 
ive, now sustained by Europe under the rule 
Jutism ? 
“- there is no comparison, even in the money 
loss of a war, and in the money loss of such a 
as this. For itis certain, that if the peoples 
were relieved from the Governments that re- 
strain them, in all the relations of life, their in- 
dustry would be oe ony predate, their 
ide with us ten-fold what it is. Take the in- 
= we have cited more than once lately: 
Turkey, which is but a corner of Europe, half- 
divilized, takes more of our products than Austria 
and Russia put together, and yet we know that 
the peoples subject to Austria alone, if they were 
free, would take from us more than ten times 
what peemioonmees. Mg oO Sg 
losing a e of far more than 30,000,000/. in 
« Austria” alone, rather than go to ~~ exptashen 
war. In such a case we say, war itself would be 
an investment, as safe, and as manifestly profitable 
as the most prudent speculation which the mer- 
chant ever opened in his books. But, as we have 
repeatedly ae, wee, in the old sense, would 
not be necess ere. 

We will vo fama this subject. We, like 
Mazzini, are sick of writing and talking, where 
action should be substituted. The action of Eng- 
land, as a state, is at present in fuvour of abso- 
lutism and popery, nel against freedom and pro- 
testantism. Her Government is in alliance with 
Austria and the Pope, to put down protestantism 
and people. But, we say, the principles of the 
English constitution are now at stake on the fields 
of Belgium and Italy, and if we suffer Belgium 
and Sardinia to be defeated, we shall have to 
fight that battle on our own land. 

One word to the friends of Italy. They are 
prudent men ; some of them are closet men ; and 
we are not sure that, like Mr. Grote, they do not 
fall in with the humour of the day, and so fail, 
for want of explicit speaking, to arouse the 
sympathy which is dormant in many an English 
bosom. There has been a prudential tameness 
. inthe representations to the English people on 
this subject, suited to those who loved writing 
and talking, and who disliked action as much as 
trouble or cold water. But such language, such 

ing, fails to enlist the sympathies of men who 
are inclined for a sterner om rougher method. 
We believe that this sympathy is still accessible, 
if evoked by a direct appeal. We have long held 
this conviction, but have abstained from saying 
to lest we should hinder the exertions of those 
who were meritoriously devoted to the work. 
We cannot fail, however, from contrasting the 
ge of Mazzini with that of his friends ; and 
We believe if he could have spoken face to face 
with the body of the English people, when the 
English people could have heard him and seen 
him, he would have obtained different results. 





LABOUR AND LIBERTY, IN FRANCE AND 
' ENGLAND. 
Tae grand success which appears to attend the 
fortune of the working classes in Paris, and the 
reverses which appear to attend their interests 
in England, for the moment, we hold to be 
equally fallacious. Wages are important things, 
they are among those good things of which 
we do not believe that the recipient can have 
too tiuch ; but they are not all; and even high 
wages may be bought at too high a price. 

n France the working man appears to have 
realized a positive gain; but let us look a little 
at the facts. In the first place, we suspect 
everything that comes from Louis Napoleon, 
. use he is an untruthful and an unjust man, 
ous degree unparalleled in modern times: he 

ose life has twice been spared restores punish- 
Ment of death ; he who talks about “ property,” 

confiscated the property of the Orleans 





family; and although they are Princes, they 
ought to be treated with justice equal to that 
shown to any other persons. 

In the next place, he is evidently embarking 
in a course of expenditure that must end in 
bankruptcy. He is promoting je! peigy hm build- 
ing improvements in Paris and other towns ; to 
enable the municipal authorities to support the 
expenditure, he is lending them money from his 
banks of Credit Foncier ; and he is busy in Paris 
with the bank of Credit Mobilier. Now these 
operations occasion a great amount of “ employ- 
ment” for the time; but as they call into exist- 
ence nothing fresh, and do not create wealth of 
a very exchangeable kind, they tend to employ 
the industry of the country in processes that 
yield no return, or no adequate return available 
for feeding the people or replacing capital. Such 
an expenditure, in fact, must come to a natural 
end. But commercial bankruptcy, which ruins 
the tradesman, starves the workman. The 
prosperity of the day, therefore, so far as it is in- 
dicated by these building magnificences, isa fallacy. 

So is the Government patronage of the Feat 
man. The Paris Government is providing model 
lodging-houses for the working classes who are 
displaced by the improvements; but we learn 
Louis Napoleon’s animus towards that class in 
other things. .The workers in bronze have 
lately struck for wages, and their employers 
have been obliged to shut up shop; whereupon 
the Government arrested some of the men, and 
then the rest—refurned to work ! We complain 
of the decision in the tin-plate workers case at 
Wolverhampton ; but, at all events, our work- 
men have a process of law; at all events they 
have the chance of a judgment by a Rolfe in- 
stead of an Erle ; they have the chance of a bill 


by Mr. Drummond to explain the law ; and they | 


are not liable to be summarily arrested and im- 
prisoned by Lord Palmerston, “ to encourage 
the rest.” There are model lodging-houses in 
London, but there is not a Government spy on 
each floor, as we are confident there will be in 
the Parisian model lodging-house. 

The case of our own workman is perfectly in 
contrast. He is not misled by any treacherous 
pretence of patronage on the part of Govern- 
ment. The law seldom interferes with him, save 
asanenemy. It permits the master to combine, 
but prevents the workman, who hates the Govern- 
ment for the injustice which he feels practically. 
He is under no tempting delusion. In other 
respects, too, he is far better off than the French 
workman. ‘Trade, whose prosperity he is sharing, 
in the shape of higher wages, is extending 
solidly and naturally. The imports of the 
country comprise large supplies of the neces- 
saries of life, or of raw materials, purchased by 
the surplus of our production. The emigration, 
which thins the numbers in the market, is not 
that of a forced exile, bearing political victims 
to Algeria or Demerara, but it is a spontaneous 
emigration to America and Australia, bearing 
the poor man from penury to comfort. 

We are far from saying that the condition of 
the working man in England is what it ought to 
be; but it is improving, and will continue to 
improve, and he can help in promoting that im- 
provement. In some trades, his proper advan- 
tage is kept back by the employers: the case of 
the carpenters and joiners at Birmingham ap- 
pears to us to be in point, since the masters, 
whose trade is extensive and brisk, are refusing 
the men an advance not disproportionate to that 
obtained elsewhere, and a half-holiday on Satur- 
day obtained by other trades in Birmingham. 
But the men will probably win, if they stick to 
their purpose, and are not prevented by recruit- 
ments of hands from other places. 

And if the working classes know their own 
interest, they will religiously abstain from leaving 
their own towns to help in bringing down wages 
where the men are making a stand for a rise ; 
for it is that action of workman against workman 
which most defeats the interest of the whole body. 

In some trades, as in that of shoemakers, the 
comparative ease of the business, the numbers 
already engaged, and perhaps a slighter amount 
of emigration in those branches, prevent an ad- 
vance equivalent to that in many lines of business; 
but ultimately the emigration still going on at a 
great pace, will tell upon these trades also; since 
it will soon become more profitable to do many 
things than to make slop shoes; and then the 
trade will be thinned by a process other than 
emigration. 
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Now all these causes of improvement will be 


romoted exactly in proportion as thie beats 
sienoes obtain er . complete informati 
as to the opportunities before them. They cannot 
obtain higher wages in a trade than that trade 
can yield. Wages depend but partially on the 
will of the master; chiefly on the ultimate price 
which the article is worth in the market. But 
the workman can obtain all the wage that the 
trade can afford; and to do that he must know 
how the trade stands. To many emigration 
offers the best field. Ona good land the healthy 
man is swre to obtain more than & livelihood—the 
means of ea competency for old age, and 
a pleasant life for his children ; and évery healthy 
man who emigtates leaves a larger share of wa 
for the less robust inan who stays behind. Emi- 
gration will proceed exactly in proportion as thé 
workman knows all about it. It 1s by information, 
not by blindly directed demands or hasty strikes, 
that he can obtain his just due: without infor- 
mation he does not know what he is at; with it 
lie knows exactly what he can arid cannot do. 
Union is strength, when he knows on what to 
unite. And in England information is free— 
except. for the amd stamp, intended to deprive 
the workman of his paper. 





A GUILLOTINE HINT FOR LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


France is blessed just now with a beautiful 
illustration of the delights of Royalty. As the 
French once more have a Royal chief, it is 
argued, the crime of high treason is once more 

ssible; but for the crime of high treason there 
is only one punishment—death ; wherefore that 
punishment is restored to the penal eode. This 
is a new view of restoration; with the dignity, 
the scaffold. 

After the next revolution in France, therefore; 
which is, we understand, in preparation, more 
Gallico, though the date is not fixed, some 
loyalist will of course propose the subsequent 
change from Republic to Royalty, and then he 
can say to his fellow-countrymen, “ Now let us, 
for the honour and dignity of France, restore the 
Monarchy and Gallows.” Or the p ition 
might be simply, “Let us restore the Gallows,” 
the Monarchy understood; the two being, it 
appears, convertible terms. 

Certain improvements occur to us, social .and 
mechanical, as due to this age of practical and 
political science. If the guillotine is a necessary 
attribute of Royalty, the gallows should be one 
of nobility, and with titles the Emperor ought to 
restore the right of hanging to families noble by 
inheritance or creation. There is great pains 
taken just now to control the expression of pub- 
lic opinion—an attempt but partially successful 
among so mercurial a people as the French ; but 
it might be more effectual if there were a diffused 
power of execution. There is no polemical 
instrument like the gallows,—no argument, no 
wit, can fail to be silenced by the halter. 

The only mischief is, that in these days of sub- 
versive insolence among the people, even they 
can snatch the manorial privilege to themselves, 
and if Royalty can establish its guillotine, the 
populace can re-establish ‘‘ La Lanterne.” 

he other improvement is mechanical, but it 
has been suggested by a poet. As Raphael 
pictorially suggested the paddle-wheel which 
moves the car of his Galatea, and now moves the 
steamer of every-day life at sea, so Raphael's 
compatriot Giusti suggests the new improvement 
in the guillotine, although he faneifully ascribes 
the invention to the Chinese. 
“ Hanno fatto nella China 
Una machina a vapore, 
Per mandar la guiglotina ; 
E questa machina, in tre ore; 
Fala testa a cento mila, 
Messi in fila.” 
Which being done into English, might read some- 
what thus :— 
“There’s a man has brought in China 
Steam to bear on so divine a 
Guillotine, that it lays low, Sirs, 
Heads by thousands at a blow, Sirs, 
All a row, Sirs.” 

There is no doubt that the inventive genius 
who could thus improve the machine would 
receive in France the honour which the poet 
imagines for him in China. 

“ L’hanno fatto Mandarino 
Di Pecchino.” 
“ He that made this t machine, Si 
Has been made a Mandarin, eg 
Of Pekin, Sirs.” 
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Giusti represents the little tyrant Duke of 
Modena as envying the sovereign whose country 
was blessed by so inventive an engineer. 

“*Ah! ,’ dice al Canosa, 
Un Ti in diciottesimo, 
‘ Questo genio non m’é nato 
Nel ducato ?” 

“Why, oh! why, my chief policeman, 
Only gensdidn of oy peace, man,— 
Why, alas! was no such great man 
Born in our own little State, man ? 
Born to settle patriots touchy 

In one’s duchy ?” 

Shall France be denied what Modena envies 
and Florence imagines? Is there no gallows- 
wise engineer to introduce the improvement ? 
It would save time where there is much to be 
done. English capital has already helped Louis 
Napoleon at a’pinch; why not help him now at 
achop? The investment would prove a safe one, 
for the steam guillotine could soon be tried in 
France—the police could find a traitor and jury 
at any moment, to provide the raw material for 
the experiment; and once successful, no doubt 
it would be on demand throughout the Austrian 
dominions, with good prospects in other countries 
gradually recovered to the dominion of Abso- 
utism. 





“UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES,” 
AND THE DOCTRINES OF INTERVENTION AND 
NON-INTERVENTION. 
THE PAST CONSEQUENCES OF THOSE DOCTRINES. 
Lerrer II. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—Principles of universal national faith have 
long usurped the place of reason and experi- 
ence. Starting from the belief that there is 
a perfect principle upon which each tenet is in- 
dividually grounded, our public men and private 
writers hm settled their bases upon vague 
generalities, and founded their structures upon 
sand. For to render a great political tenet per- 
fect, it must evidently be believed in, and faith- 
fully observed, not only by one country, but by 
all countries whose weight in the political world 
is such as to enable them, if so disposed, to render 
that principle inoperative. This is precisely where 
our principles have failed us, and where they will 
fail us stil. 

But aphorisms are ever more dazzling than 
veracious. We admire their brilliancy, and 
receive their logic upon faith. One moment's 
reflection suggests the impossibility of these 
universal principles. Impracticable in the present 
day, where national culture is so irregularly dis- 
tributed—where intellects are so various—where 
civilization is so unequally diffused—such all- 
comprehensive beliefs must be postponed to 
future ages, when knowledge more universal, 
a rw diminished, and minds more upon a 
evel, shall admit of their possibility. Speak to 
that tangled-haired, gleaming-eyed, fierce and 
impulsive Magyar of universal Cpstheshend, he 
would look upon you with a smile of contempt 
and incredulity. Rxpatiate to that Turk upon 
the beauties of Christianity, he would fell you 
with his scimetar. Dilate to that Arab upon the 
rights of property, travel with the next unarmed 
caravan, he would give you a practical exempli- 
fication of his conversion. Preach the law of na- 
tions in Japan, non-intervention in Russia, 
ownership of one’s-self in Africa and America, 
what replies would you receive? The impos- 
sibility of universal principles, then, is clear. 
And must we, after years of painful effort, return 
upon the policy of expediency? Expediency has 
been an ill-used word for the paternal considera- 
tion with which we might treat infant states, the 
condescending support that we might render 
them would be utterly out of place when they 
had increased in power and riches, caution must 
take the place of support, distrust that of con- 
fidence ;* and this is not expediency, but ne- 
cessity, and it is necessity alone with altered cir- 
cumstances and relations that must guide our 
proceedings. We cannot fix stable, universal 
principles in presence of instability and variously 
diversified beliefs. Let us in theory, as we are 
to a great degree in fact, be guided by necessity, 
and we shall avoid the grave errors of past 
failures, and the probability of future disgraces 
which would be ludicrous, if their effects were 
not so terrible. 

The Balance of Power dogma dates from the 





| Austria was about to enter the Duchy of Modena, 


House of Orange, the non-intervention aphorism | 





;' * Ido not here allude to our own colonies and depen- 
adencies. 





from the changes wrought by the first French 
Revolution. Kings had conducted mighty wars 
for the maintenance of the limits accorded to 
royal houses. Royal alliances, royal ambition, 
royal hatreds, seized the people’s arm, and bade 
it strike. It struck once too often; and hun- 
dreds of millions of debt, and, what men estimated 
less, hundreds of thousands of lives paid the 
atonement of outraged humanity. Unfortunately 
where the people decides, it decrees in extremes, 
but never balances its decisions. The edict of 
intervention fulminated against liberty had led to 
mighty evils. Public opinion became a Colossus, 
and amidst the applause of vociferating multitudes 
non-intervention was proclaimed the rallying 
int of Europe. But the despotic rulers of man- 
ind have always known how to avail themselves 
exclusively of new meg Iw These unhappil 
half enlightened peopleso the West, thesehalt-eul- 
tivated communities, struggled against the rapid 
and subtle wiles of irresponsible powers wielding 
the ignorant obedience of their subjects. The 
rapidity and unitedness of despotism overwhelmed 
the hesitations and doubts of disunited freedom, 
and Poland, Cracow, Hungary, by a deep red 
blood-line, were blotted out from the list of nations. 
“‘ Non-intervention,” said Marshal Soult in the 
French House of Peers, “is henceforth our prin- 
ciple—we will respect this rye but upon 
the essential condition that it shall be respected 
by others.” Soult did not perceive that the peo- 
Te never attaches conditions to its beliefs! 
Lafitte only expressed the opinion of rulers when 
he said, “ France will not permit the principle of 
non-intervention to be violated ;” and Dupin, the 
organ of the Court, only uttered the thoughts of 
statesmen when he declared that ‘‘ France would 
not permit intervention,” and that “this was the 
most noble attitude that could be assumed by a 
strong and generous nation.”’ Alas, this attitude 
had been only assumed,—when the people had 
grown powerful,—when public opinion had be- 
come omnipotent,—when the grossness of past 
intervention stood revealed; the people, always 
deceived, and always deceiving itself—the people 
hugged non-intervention as the serpent that was 
henceforth to sting and wound its dearest hopes 
and principles. 
And yet, sir, let us tell this poor suffering 
people, kings have not foregone the faculty of 
intervention. Again and again has non-interven- 





tion been violated, and but thrice, ostensibly, for | 
freedom ; in Belgium, in Portugal, and in Greece. | 
But this Portuguese interference was only Eng- 
land’s contre coup in retaliation of the French | 
entry into Spain in 1823. This shameful | 
entry into Spain, this crushing of Spanish free- | 
dom, was one act of the restored dynasty of | 
France. The intervention in Portugal was to 
hurl the troops of despotic Ferdinand and the 
royal Portuguese rebels back upon Spanish soil. 
They were hurled back; but when a revolution 
in Portugal itself established the brutal Miguel 
upon the throne, England did not move. 
Greece was delivered from the Turkish yoke, 
but Greece was not rendered, nor was it intended 
she should be rendered free; she was delivered 
up to internal anarchy, to a despotic administra- 
tion, and to Russian intrigues. The European 
Powers were supported by Russia in the Greek 
Question! And now, in 1853, arises the Patriarch 
and the Holy Places disputation, and Prince 
Menzschikoff is received by the Grecian popula- 
tion of Turkey with the ovations due to a God. 
Russia does not forget her mission! 

These liberal interventions disposed of, let us 
cast a retrospective glance upon Italy and Spain. 
Naples had revolted in 1820, and Ferdinand had | 
agreed to receive the Jately liberalized Spanish 
Constitution. But the allied sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia interfered. An Austrian 
army rapidly occupied the Neapolitan territory, 
and the popular Government was abolished. | 
Piedmont and Genoa introduced the same consti- 
tution, “ but the old Government was everywhere 
restored by the Austrian army.” France 
momentarily hesitated whether she would sup- 
mre Italian independence; but presently Colonel 

vinetti proclaims to the Papal troops,—‘“* Good 
news! The King of France, by express courier, 
assures the Holy Father of his assistance and 
intervention to maintain the pontifical states 
under the Government of the Holy See.” But 


and you who stand ys ma at the falsity of the 
pretexts of mankind, glance upon the foundations 
of her right! The existence of Modena as an 





independent State bad been guaran 
po of Vienna. To justify her interferes 
therefore, Austria asserted that the possession of 
a reversionary right conferred upon her the 
faculty of intervention during the reigning Duke’s 
Government! Strange assertion. What atten, 
tion would our British courts of law devote ~~ 
claim of the right of interference during 
life-time of the possessor, in the 
of an estate in which we held a reversi 
interest? But absolute sovereigns require 
texts and pretexts only; if they do not exi 
they create them. Right is not always to be 
had, but pretexts can ever be found. Yet France 
declared, through M. Lafitte, “that if Austria 
persisted, there was but one reply, and that 
was—war.” All the ministers applauded. ey 
M. Sebastiani, Minister of Foreign Affairs, en. 
gaged to answer the Austrian note in this sense: 
‘**Marshal Maison, the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, is charged to present a declaration 
which formally interdicts to Austria the en 
of the Roman States.” Austria replied not only 
with firmness, but with insult. “ Up to the 
fant moment,” said M. de Metternich, “we 

ave permitted France to put forward the 
principle of non-intervention, but it is time she 
were taught that we do not intend to i 
this principle in what concerns Italy! We shall 
advance our armies wherever the insurrection 
extends, and should war follow, why, let it 
follow. We would rather run the chances of war 
than be —_ to perish in the midst of 
émeutes.” But war, nevertheless, did not follow, 
and the year 1823 saw a French army stifling 
the liberal constitution of Spain! So much for 
fixed principles of policy — so much for the 
universal principle of non-intervention! It was 
in vain that Lord Brougham’s powerful voice 
reprehended the policy of the Continent and the 
inactive and timid conduct of the British Govern- 
ment. England did not awake until 1826, and her 
sleep had been so long that her dream was scarcely 
thought to have ceased, and it was even believed 
that a long lethargy would soon succeed. This 
might have happened had not the Grecian question 
re-awakened her. It would be useless to recount 
this mournful history ; freedom leading to anarchy, 
support leading to dependence; the i 
Austrian, and British alliance to the exclusion of 
the French, and, what ought never to be for- 
gotten, the separate treaty that Russia dictated 
to her humbled adversary under the walls of 
Adrianople, the second city of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Is this long list not yet complete, and 
must I refer to more recent enormities—to 
Cracow, to Hesse-Cassel, to Hungary, and to 
Rome, to convince statesmen and the people that 
absolute principles in diplomacy are destrue- 
tive to the prosperity of nations? Must I cite 
the long list of melancholy evidences to prove 
what; we have lost by this absolute principle of 
non-intervention, and what despotism has gained 
by it? ‘To prove to the people that it has been 
mistaken ial its policy misguided. This list, sir, 
is a very long and moma one, the facts it pre- 
sents are startling, and yet although these facts, 
sown thickly over the Listory of Europe, have 
been admonishing us for years, their warning 
been in vain. Dullards _ our mao = 
when they gave tongue to this unhappy cry, they 
have eed lonsinnlt aed stengilened te the 
dulcet tones of the Peace Society, whose notes, 
so to say, rounded the harmony which has filled 
our ears and ravished away our senses, while 
the ruin of our “ principles” was being foreibly 
accomplished. 

In my next letter I shall give a short résume 


| of the strange doctrines here animadverted upon, 


and I shall endeavour to prove the imperative 
necessity of a change in policy so one-sided in its 
operations and so disastrous in its effects. 

ALPHA. 





“A STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 


Some member ought to move for a select committee 
to inquire into the origin of the institution of Easter 
and Whitsuntide recesses. ‘There is a traditional belief 
that a session of Parliament should commence about 
February, and should never last over the Ist Septem- 
ber, and that traditional notion is so firmly establ 

that notwithstanding what might be urged as to the 
consequences of hurry and bustle in public business, it 
would be quite in vain to attempt to disturb the ac- 
cepted theory. But why an adjournment at Easter, 
when a fortnight is lost; why lose another week at 
Whitsuntide ? Lord John Russell would refer you to 
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al been so; but this is an 
scedents—i wa 3 

the which et - find a justification for 
age in and no ingenuity could hit upon an excuse for 
‘eel of the House of Commons from yesterday 
te I Shards. As to the Lords, who having 
~ eae, always take a longer holiday than the 
sang the ingairy might be, not why they adjourn, 
they meet >—Peers being flies in the amber 


Commons, 
¥. ii constitution. But with regard to the 


Commons it is certain that nobody wants 
pr amare Ministers would affect airs of 
over-work, and speak of the necessity of relaxation from 
the treasury benches, in order that they may lie for a 
day or two “ in their places” in the country. That, 
however, would be a sham of impossible credit ; and to 
shorten the session at Whitsuntide, when it is certain 
that the process would oceasion a prolongation in 
Angust, is statesmanship only to be paralleled by the 

‘ Trish gentleman’s resource for lengthening 
the bedclothes, by cutting off a tail-piece with a view 
to the comfort of his shoulders. And the sham is in 
this: that hard work at great posts is great happiness ; 
that ministers of state never do feel work ; and that 

ived of the lounge and the emotions of the House 
in the evening they are ludicrously bored to kill time, 
as you may easily ascertain by comparing the look at 
about 10 P.M, wherever you may happen to meet him, 
ofa Minister who is in the Lords, with the look of a 
statesman who has been fortunate enough not to be 
born into hereditary legislation—which may be defined 
as the privilege to do a good deal of work if the Com- 
mons would let you have it. Well, if Ministers don’t 
want inter-sessional holidays who does? Irish mem- 
bers, perhaps, who manage to correct the dissipations 
of the British metropolis by periodical resort to sea- 
sickness between Kingstown and Holyhead. But 
Irish members might contrive to arrange for that re- 


medy by an agreement for periodical suspensions of 


Irish business, for in Imperial business they scorn to 
take an interest ; and would the British public quarrel 


with a “compact” which diminished the frequency of 


Seotch members are too economical to in- 


Trish rows ? 





dulge sentiment by unnecessary visits to their own, their | 


mative land; Mr. J. M‘Gregor, for instance, considering 
himselfin these days of rapid communication and cheap 
postage far too well known to the world generally to 
require him to be planted on his native heath, in order 
tocommunicate his name to gazetteers. Then, as to 
the mass of English members who glory in their crack 
dub, “the House,” and who, though they have all 
plenty of personal affairs to look after, can always find 
more amusement for their evenings at Westminster 
than anywhere else—these ludicrons and inconsequent 
adjournments are so much positive injuries ; and were 
the suggestion divided on, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred would vote against any sort of holiday. As 
tegards the public, it can afford to have members killed 
off by bad ventilation; there are always a hundred 
candidates ready for every seat, and the public con- 
sequently has a distinct interest in the uninterrupted 
continuance of its principal “ public amusement”— Par- 
liamentary proceedings. In the grave business view of 
the matter, these adjournments are mischievous absurd- 
ities, and cause the loss of an immensity of money to 
Promoters of private bills, and to the classes affected (and 
Whoee arrangements are thins anxiously suspended) by 
the legislation in progress—as in this instance, the many 
trades whom the Budget will revolutionize. Perhaps 
im these calculations we should consider the Speaker, 


ho, simply because he has not direct mental occupa- | 
tion, would not live through a year of constant | 


“sittings” ~ Doubtless: but Robert Inglis would 
meet the difficulty, and recommend a corps of Speakers 
~sy a Trinity. 
was one reason, it may be, for this last 
holiday—Lord John’s health ; for Lord John will not 
take Mr. Gladstone’s advice, not to over-exert himself, 
totake rest, change of air—to the House of Lords —and 
© o0—but will totter into the “lead” of the House ; 
5 bey rather have a bed made up for him on the 
—the last of the Whigs treated like a petition ! 
than not be there at all. But it is becoming a ques- 
une me Government,” whether it can afford 
by an invalid, Lord John’s blunders in the 
management of the House during his own Premiership 
his Government, and he is quietly and care- 
) Row undoing on one hand what Mr. Gladstone ‘s 
doing on the other. Small defeats will, in the end 
up the strongest Government, for they de- 
wy Prestige without which no Government can 
fabian John’s notion seems to be, always, that 
will take care of great questions, the small questions 
tare of themselves ; and accordingly, he is 
his colours of civil and y 
tast, while the little leaks be 


low are sinking the ship. 


Whitsuntide he put the Government in a | 


‘minority on the Convents Inspection Bill—the result 


of his incapacity to appreciate the tone of the House; 
and the first night the House meets after its breathe, 
he lets the Ministry be beaten on the estimate for the 
annual whitewashing of Maynooth—again, because he 
did not comprehend what is in progress, and made no 
arrangement to meet Mr. Spooner’s motion— Mr. 
Spooner, on the other hand, having packed his side, and 
tricked the Treasury benches. The Maynooth question 
is fought yearly in two ways. There is the struggle for 
the repeal of the permanent grant made by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1843; and there is Mr. Spooner’s small attempt, 
at last practically successful, to withhold the annual grant 
made to Maynooth as among other “ public buildings ;” 
and the latter is the “little go” of the bigots who, as they 
cannot get rid of the scarlet lady altogether, will not al- 
low her to patch her cloak. The very meanness of the 
motion of Spooner should have been an argument for 
proper precaution; for the Government which might 
look liberal if defeated on the “great go,” looks ridiculous 
if plucked on the “little go.” Mr, Hayter sneaked out 
of the lobby into his whipper’s bureau after such a vote 
—contemplating, perhaps, his resignation—or Lord 
John’s, whose business it was to forewarn him—and, 
certainly, intending to write a few letters to the Mau- 
rice O’Connell class of Irish members, which would un- 
doubtedly diminish their relish of the Dublin Exhibition 
—for when Government is beaten Mr. Gladstone cuts 
Mr. Hayter, and Mr. Hayter slashes the “traitor” Irish 
members; and as for Mr. Spooner, he strutted about 
the lobby, radiant, like a true-hearted Protestant, revel- 
ling in the consciousness that in 1853-4, panes of glass 
and chinks of doors in Maynooth should remain broken 
and unrepaired, and that if there must be a Host of 
Belial in Lreland the said Host shall suffer from lum- 
bago; that if Anti-Christ is to be encouraged he shall 
have a catarrh. There were few Irish members in the 
House in the debate and division, and there were, 
therefore, none of the natural “rows” and “ expla- 
nations,” which, at another period, would have 
followed such a significant event; but as members 
came out after the division, and returned to the coffee 
and cigars, from which the division bell had summoned 
them, they looked and spoke gravely, frowned at Mr. 
Spooner, and confidentially deplored, that just now, 
when a great exhibition is encouraging internationalism, 
and Irish Roman Catholics are inviting good feeling, 
and offering graceful hospitality to English officials, so 
malapropos an insult as this petty, spiteful vote should 
have been offered, and that the maladroit Russell 
should have permitted it. Accordingly, the smoking- 
room was unfavourable that evening to the great Whig 
chief; and the probability is, that those who were 
most vexed with him were the gentlemen who, to their 
intense disgust, had found themselves in the majority. 
It is a terrible select committee room this smoking-room; 
and if Mr. Spooner had been there, on Thursday, he 
might have corrected some errors as to the apprecia- 
tion by this age of, even by pledged no-Popery senators 
of men of his class. One suggestion of the smoking- 
room is, that Mr. Spooner ought to be appointed as 
one ot the inspectors of convents, for obvious reasons. 
Another is, that Lord John Russell cannot be in earnest 
about Jewish emancipation, or he would go up asa peer 
to plead the cause to the Lords. The Peelite Ministers 
will appreciate the sagacity of the hint all the more 
readily from observation of Lord John’s demeanour in 
the sudden debate which arose last night on this Re- 
gium Donum. Mr. Cobden, in an emphatic and most 
impressive speech, which fastened itself on the House, 
had elicited ringing cheers from the Ministerial side, 
by a bold declaration that the sort of sectarian strife 
created out of the ecclesiastical items of the miscella- 
neous estimates could not go on, and that the end of 


| it all must be—the abolition of all state endowments 


of all religions. That declaration had stunned the 
Spooner side of the House, and if the warning had 
been permitted to pass—Mr. Cobden’s “ religious” po- 
sition giving weight to the threat—we should not for 





And Lord John, having made this coup, could not sit 
down without expressing his regret that Mr. Spooner 
was so ill-advised as to propose such amendments, 
which tended to promote religious discord. An Irish 
and Catholic member—Mr, Maguire—a journalist who 
is gradually getting a hearing for his very practical, 
and not too patriotic leading articles—caught cleverly at 
the point, and wondered “really,” amid cheers and 
laughter, at the correspondent of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham rebuking Mr. Spooner for so small a provocation 
of sectarian warfare. Even Mr. was applauded 
in correcting Lord John Russell, assuring his “ noble 
friend,” in a thick voice and diser manner—it is 
Mr. ——-—’s style after eleven—that he (his noble 
friend) did not know what he was talking about ; that 
business was business, and that the House couldn’t 
afford to “ bother” itself with balancing between priests 
and parsons. “ Surr,” said Mr. in the midst 
of roars of laughter, “ we must eut the painther, and 
sind for our priests as we sind for our 
whin we want thum.” That was the tone of the sig- 
nificant, however short debate; the tone of anti-State’ 
Church, in the sense of indifferentism ; and because it 
was so it was madness in the Leader of the House to raise 
a new suspicion on the part of the Spooners, without 
ensuring a single new friend from among the Liberals. 
But Lord John’s blunders do not end with Thurs- 
day and Friday. He bas matched Mr. Walpole’s pro- 
posal of a militia franchise by his notice of a bill to dis- 
franchise dockyard labourers. The suicidal silliness of 
the Radical cheers which welcomed that proposal was 
noticed in this place at the moment; and the dis- 
approval of the scheme has been deepening since among 
all classes of members—so careful and scrupulous a 
party man as Whig Mr. Tuffnell actually putting an 
amendment on the paper, and defying his chief with 
a counter and substitutive proposition of the Ballot. 
If Mr. H. Berkeley were wise he would throw 
over his own annual motion, and collect all his 
strength to try the Ballot question on Mr, Tuff- 
nell’s amendment; for it could not but be carried; 
and if carried the question would immediately be :—If 
we protect intimidated Government employés in the 
Dock Yards, why not enfranchise all other classes of 
Government employés ; and if we protect Government 
employés in general, why should we not protect also 
with the ballot the intimidated classes of the enlight- 
ened country generally? The Ballot Society have 
here their chance of the thin end of the wedge—that 
instrument which must be nearly worn out ; and it is 
their business to see that their Parliamentary champion, 
the member for Bristol, does not wismanage a great 
opportunity. That, then, is the damaging position of 
Government. Lord John must go on to a defeat, or 
he must mimic Mr. Walpole and attribute his bill to a 
misconceived jest of Lord Aberdeen ; and in either case 








| the ballot is presented as the experimental remedy for 
| the unqualified corruption and rascality of the majority 





some months, not to prophesy more boldly, have heard | 
any more of the cant which climaxes in anti-May- | 


nooth window-mending motions. 
thought a moment had arrived for sententiousness on 
civil and religious liberty; the elbows fell into the 
hands in the usual way; the House stared in dread 


| expectancy of what was to be said for the Cabinet of 


s | 


religious liberty to the 


the defeat of the preceding evening ;gand then Lord 
John, after a ludicrous confession—Mr. Hayter shud- 
dered—that he had been taken by surprise by Mr. 
Spooner—Mr. Spooner grinned—went on, “ With re- 
spect, Sir, to the general question,” to announce that 
he differed from Mr. Cobden, and that the effect 
on his mind of the defeat was to induce him 
to reconsider his old theory for the destruction 
of the Irish difficulty, —viz., the endowment 
the Roman Catholie Church in Ireland! The 


Treasury benches trembled ; the candour was fatal, the 
blunder irremediable, as Exeter-hall will soon testify. 


But Lord John | 


of | 


of the constituencies in England—a great advance in 
position (which they don’t deserve) for the reformers. 
Lord John has fallen into this folly because he has 
generalized no rules of conduct for dealing with the 
electoral exposures. He is bewildered and he blunders, 
There are half a dozen writs still suspended; half a 
dozen commissions have been issued, each commission 
to end in a recommendation of disfranchisement ; and 
still Lord John does not withdraw his undertaking to 
propose a reform bill in 1854, the probability then 
being that British constituencies will be practically 
lessened one-third in number, and there being no 
guarantee that any better morality will be practised by 
the voting bodies which remain, or would be created. 
Clearly Lord John is not logical, and his colleagues 
may be sure that they are only postponing their per- 
plexity by refusing to face the question which is now 
every night put to them upon the successive motions 
for new writs—what is to be done to check the ten- 
dency of electoral society in this country to bribe and 
be bribed? The dilemma for Englishmen who regard 
their country as enlightened is, no doubt, very pain- 
ful ; to withhold a writ implies that the affected place 
is unworthy of the franchise; and to renew a writ 
when a member has been unseated for bribery implies 
indifference to recognised rascal practices. And 
the previous question of all for liberals is—if the 
countrymen we have enfranchised are such dead failures 
as independent electors, why add to the corruption by 
adding to the numbers of corrupters? Or if we can- 
not prevent national scoundrelism without secret voting 
why carry on the British constitution on false pre- 
tences ? These are the inevitable inquiries and per- 
plexities ; the tone of the House of Commons at this 
moment leads to that logic; and, under such circum- 
stances, a Reformer asking for a Reform Bill is a poli- 
tician reduced ad absurdum, The Canterbury Com- 
mission affords comment on a great number of the 
movements of the day somewhat prejudicial to their 
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chances. Canterbury is a cathedral city, with an ex- 
cess of ecclesiastical organization; and in such a case, 
proximity to churches being pr not to be identical 
with intimacy with Christianity, what is there left to 
say in favour of the Establishment? Then the voters 
who were bribed were poor voters; and the Radical 
remedy would increase the supply 80 as to reduce the 
price, and then when they could not get money to vote 
for, they would vote for corisecience sake; or—give 
them the ballot—and they would take the money, 
and still vote for conscience sake, Again, the 
corruptors are the party for Church and State. Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie, Whose name was inentioned, and 
who is proved to have given a large sum of money for 
corrupt purposes, will, of course, be summoned, and 
placed in the witness box, there to be treated by the 
indignant and ingenuous Anstey as roughly as Mr. 
Coppock was in the St. Alban’s inquiry: and what a 
magnificent spectacle it will be for the hyper-Protestant 
party which selected Mr. Mackenzie, as the most likely 
and pious man for no-popery Liverpool, to behold that 
gentleman in the confessional, narrating the ways and 
means by which the country which is proud of the 
Reformed Religion, and abhors Maynooth for its “ sin- 
ful teachings,” is bought up for Lord Derby, the Pro- 
testant and the chivalrous! And when Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, an M.P., has contritely confessed, will the 
House punish him as they talk of punishing Mr. Staf- 
ford? And if Mr. Mackenzie, who else? IF Lord 
John acts up to the spirit of his Dock Yards Bill and 
his vote against Sir Frederick Smith in the Chatham 
ease, he would rapidly produce this double result: he 
would abolish all the constituencies, and not leave a 
single member! For a “leader” that is a very brave 
policy, but puzzling in a man who has a Reform Bill 
nearly due. 

The four days holiday would have been a great gain 
to public business if Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had 
returned with a policy for their party: but there are 
no signs that so desirable an idea has yet been hit on 
by those personages. They find fault—it is the only 
defect they can detect—in the coalition for postponing 
all principles: but how far more unlucky are the 
Tories—that they have no principles even to postpone. 
Lord Derby, we may conceive, has a possible policy : 
he may fall back upon the intense Toryism which will 
always be a distinguished feature of large masses of 
influential English society: and as the leader of the 
bigoted and the backward—those who pray for sec- 
tarian legislation, and insist on class legislation—he 
will always, safe from contempt in his peerage and his 
wealth, be a conspicuous and very powerful politician. 
But this is not the policy, we may presume to take for 
granted, which Mr. Disraeli would sanction, or would 
contribute to. It seems understood, indeed, that he is 
bent upon making a vast effort to lift his friends to a 
level with his own conceptions of the true principles 
and purpose of a Conservative party. Mr. Disraeli, in 
1853, desires to see again the party he had built up in 
1846—the party which was sneeringly called “ Young 
England,” but which he regarded as the true Con- 
servative confederation on the genuine Tory basis. The 
Protection—versus Free Trade—struggle, which de- 
stroyed so much, and created so much, swept away the 
brilliant band of Young Englanders ; but, that struggle 
over, and the new commercial policy accepted, the 
Conservative party is now where it was in 1846—in 
that position which Coningsby sketched—and now 
Mr. Disraeli feels himself prompted again to apply his 
re-creative theories. And he has this advantage now 
which he did not possess before,—there are at present 
no Whigs. Mr. Gladstone has taken up national 
finance where Sir Robert Peel left it, and Mr. Glad- 
stone is the Government ; the Radicals are now where 
they were in 1846, not an inch more practical or more 
powerful. The Liberals are as ready to follow Mr. 
Gladstone as they were to follow Sir Robert Peel. 
And of the Conservative party Mr. Disraeli may ask 
now as he asked before, “ What is it that we have to 
éonserve?” He could not have a completer chaos : 
there never was a better chance for “the coming man.” 
Will he arrive? Mr. Disraeli is too accurate in his 
perceptions not to see that a party was never kept to- 
gether by negatives; and that the attitude which the 
Derbyites have taken up since their expulsion from 
office,—the attitude of a sulky opposition, proffering 
no plans—is ruinous: it has already given many votes 
to the Coalition, and it has rendered those who remain 
in gruff allegiance not only discontented, but con- 
temptuous. Mr, Disraeli is also too unerring in his 
calculations not to observe that Lord Derby has had 
his opportunity, and missed it, and will never get a 
second chunce—no man ever did; and that the party 
which appearances indicate Lord Derby is now left to 
lead-—the stupid and the selfish oligarchical classes— 
while it will always be strong, will never again suc- 


ceed in England. Mr, Disraeli has, consequently, only 





one course to take—to wrench himself away out of the 
teach of the Spooner and Newdegate sections, and to 
proclaim a principle, and lead a new party—the new- 
constructed and so-called Young England party. Several 
circumstances combined to present that amiable con- 
federation in a Indicrous point of view to the public, 
but it had this merit—if “Coningsby” and “ Sybil” 
were its old and new Testament: that its principles 
were compréhensible, and that its policy,as programme, 
was noble and generous. And this is certain, that it was 
the only party in which Mr. Disraeli would not look out 
of place—a great advantage for an ambitious statesman. 
This is a party which is constructible out of the Tory 
Opposition, for where is the link between Lord Stanley 
or Lord J. Manners, and Mr. Spooner or Mr. Napier ? 
It is a party which would diminish extensively the 
“ Liberal” ranks, for where is Lord Goderich’s place 
among Whigs or Peelites? It is a party which would 
be nearer the people than any other party, for the 
debate on the Stocking-weavers’ Bill a month ago have 
demonstrated, as factory acts debates lave demon- 
strated before, and as the factory acts debates threatened 
again by Mr. Cobbett, will again demonstrate—that 
the landed aristocracy sympathize with the masses more 
than the monied aristocracy do, simply because they can 
indulge charity without injuring their interests ; and 
Mr. Disraeli has had experience, as a man governing a 
nation as a class champion, that there is no power where 
there is not popular support. But to create such a 
party it is not enough to pass the word to abuse the 
coalition, or to fasten upon the weaknesses and to 
ridicule the inconsistencies and the sillinesses of indi- 
viduals. England does not love coalitions: and does 
not hate them; it ignores individuals, and judges of 
Governments by their acts. The gossip of clubs does 
not govern the polity ofa nation; you cannot interest 
a people whom electoral exposures do not prove very 
high-minded in the mass, in the objectionableness of 
men, while their measures win almost universal ap- 
proval. But a time comes, even for strong coalitions, 
and opponents should prepare for it by providing them- 
selves with prospects and policies. Meanwhile, an in- 
different community does not appreciate epigrams, more 
particularly bad ones. Even a Janius would not 
answer in an age, in which the measures are so much 
greater than the men. 

All this is suggested with a view to seeing Mr. 
Disraeli released from a bondage in which he is not 
natural, and therefore not successful. In suitable 
circumstances he would interest us and amuse us; and 
the public which admires him, and has still faith in 
him, would gladly help him in an effort at self-enfran- 
chisement. They would give him again the power he 
covets, if he has the boldness to arrange a Tory party 
fit for power ; and that is only to be accomplished by 
the destruction of the existing Tory party. But Mr. 
Disraeli and England must preliminarily understand 
one another; and they don’t at present. ‘The delusions 
which he seeks to sustain are not even tacitly admitted. 
He is not regarded as the “ Protestant leader” he pre- 
tends to be. He is not supposed to be the natural 
organizer of the “territorial aristocracy.” The Mr. 
Disraeli of “public life” is accurately known to be a 
foreign gentleman, above all national prejudices, and 
of a generous and cosmopolitan disposition, adequately 
enabling him to take very profound views of our his- 
tory and of our contemporary politics ; for some time 
figuring as an actor—an advocate—and succeeding in 
a wonderful performance—making a brilliant defence ; 
but, at present, mistaking his réle, and confounding 
his clients with his friends. In short, England knows 
that there has been a real Mr. Disraeli and an his- 
trionic Mr. Disraeli; and that the real Mr. Disraeli is 
to be found in the books, and not in the speeches. 
That, however, the books may be spoken; and that if 
they were, the Mr. Disraeli of 1853 could vindicate 
the Mr. Disraeli of 1832; and prove, in the end, the 
most practical “leader” of his time. 

THE STRANGER. 

Saturday Morning. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION.* 
Vv. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION—RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE TUTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Every plan of University extension supported by the 
Tutors’ Association carefully preserves ‘the principle 
of domestic and personal superintendence by recognised 
Tutors.” It declares the number to be probably in- 
considerable of those who would wish to modify the 
present collegiate system, and affirms that the class of 
“University students” could but receive an educa- 
tion of a very inferior description, while it would 
almost necessarily be exempt from the existing do- 
mestic control and discipline. “If large, it would 
affect and deteriorate our moral and educational sys- 


* See Leader Nos. 153, 154, 155, 157. 
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tem.” In @esling with the assum 
interests, we have repeatedly to complain 
tions, painful from the contrast ann ee 
working. We have often heard of the solemn 

of Deans and Chapters, that we should deal with thy 
heritage of Christ as we would be dealt with at the lag 
day. The Bishop of Exeter talks of the sacred. 

of statutes which he knows to be hourly infringed ang 
Oxford tutors of deterioration to “ our moral and 
cational system.” Our moral and educational 

In the face, too, of evidence so voluminous, so 

by national opinion, that the difficulty of selection 
only equalled by its inutility. “As to personal s, 
perintendence,” to take the testimony of Professor Wal] 
alone, “if any parent thinks when he entets his fon 
at a college he necessarily puts him where his mor 
and intellectual training will be carefully watched opép 
by a tutor, I can only assure him he is under a 
delusion. What personal superintendence cani a tutg 
exercise over twenty or thirty pupils, young men wh» 
must be left to themselves for the greater part of the 
day, who have their own rooms, and are as much 
rated from their tutor as if they lived at the other end 
of the town.” Our moral system! 

know something of it; e¢ nos in Arcadid fuimus, Ow 
system ! 

We repeat, the Association is not hearty in the 
cause of University extension, or of Collegiate reform, 
They know well that any great extension would, 
use Mr. Congreve’s words, render the present system 
of discipline obsolete. They take care in this thea 
first, and, so far as we know, their only Report, to 
pledge themselves against any satisfactory and sufficient 
solution of the question at issue. They desire i 
change in the present system and mode of eduction, 
They do not venture beyond the trammels of sib. 
scription and Church membership, and, we dotbt 
not, they take infinite credit for this their opps. 
tion to latitudinarianism. And they see neither it- 
dustry nor morality beyond the status pupillaris, aris 
They would have the style to run, “The Chanelle, 
Tutors, and Pupils of the University of Oxford,” in 
place of the time-honoured form, “ Chancellor, Master, 
and Scholars.” Under their guidance we should get 
to the “young gentlemen” and the silver spoon at last. 


A deduction follows, from a cursory inspection of 
the names forming the Committee of the Association 
and from an examination of such ¢vidence as #¢ po 
sess from its members, not favourable to the confidence 
they would claim, nor to the encomiums which their 
labours have here and there received. The names of 
Messrs. Church, Fanshawe, Haddan, Marriott, Mar 
shall, Tweed, and Wooleombe—seven out of eeven— 
are not found among those whose evidence is embodied 
in the Commissioners’ Report. This must be 
toa refnsal to notice the questions circulated, We ay 
that the silence of this large majority of the committee 
betrays the animus of the Association. Of the remain 
ing four, Mr. Rawlinson, disregarding the snbject ig 
extension, confines his evidence to that of college 
private tutors. Mr. Melville having, as #rim ob 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, a strong faith in a 
pendent Halls, sees nothing in University extension 
a question of expense. Of Durham itself we may Te 
mark, in Mr. Blackett’s words, that it has iD 
a comparatively short period, in attaining the v4 
perfection of mismanagement which distinguishes 4 
ford and Cambridge. Mr. Lake, on the principle 
nil admirari, prefaces his observations with the 
“ You have implied that some such extension ® otha 
and I am therefore not called upon to inquae mn pa 
point.” The very caricature of caution ! ; “a 
extension.” And Jastly, Mr. Mansel denies t + 

reat scheme of University extension 18 pt" . 
the present day. “The amiable ogre fy 
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horses and Abbots of Unreason. | have ware the 
in any of those projects of reform which es aor’ 
principle of making the Universities the « eget | 
tors of the great body of the nation. ta the Oe 
so; perhaps the disinclination was “e in 
trust. But Mr. Mansel may as well nf ba ed 
good time that the national temper Ww 
them to rest as they are, and, 
would desire them to continue, ae and 

ant sinecures. No man is quanne® 
collet who is not aware that there ‘Ruel 
Oxford as she is. Even Lord Jobn ty 
his official finger at this tardy insincert ; 
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ts of Lord John, it is 
Pefeak Calends)the Universities will be the 
! of the nation again. Perhaps also the 
of our expectations. At least, how- 
dps citi those which will flow from 
voi” solely recommended by the Association. 
sihio wibil fit. Enough has been said to dispose 
regia” “The principle” has well nigh 
of Oxford. 

























iat, indeed the only satisfactory part of Lord 
Hasel’s speech on Education, (apart from the 
ise of a municipal rate, which will prove better 
than in present efficiency,) is that which 
‘A totte Universities. The Times, that chartered 

which neers at what it commends, and praises 
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s theia as castles of cards, and ending in general disap- 
ort, to Mr, W. J. Fox cited the examples of 
ficient Cunsia, andthe United States, in proof of what 
ire no —but it is lamentable to see yet another | 
cation. pportanity for doing the State incalculable ser- | 
f tthe tothe manyirretrievably past. It argues utter 
donbt taming ignorance or disregard of the true wants 
opp cuiry, of the very import of education, to go 
her in- idtcing at this wearisome patchwork of attempts 
pillar, the Church Catechism with the Protestant 
ncelor, ad men who care for neither with both. 
ord” ih an hours of solemn palaver quibbied away in 
Master, formals, and customary cheers about the 
ld get @ rig and morality,” and commendations 
at Mast, “right instinct of the people,” which declares 
ction of “all the great doctrines of Christianity” shall 
ociatiag, ht ie 4 system of national education. “ What, 
we por | Ant wthe ting are to be «till tied to the dead, 
mnfidence fr children shall not be taught their duties as 
ch their © nor instructed how best to use and preserve 
of j thal be debarred from the thousand ad- 
tar which attend mental cultivation, while their 
eleven 0 less than their physical, growth is stunted and 
smbodied d; sull'be kept ignorant of the natural laws 
ascribed eh teirown physical well-being, and that of 
We say for generations depends, because we will 
ornmittee togive them over bound hand and foot to 
> remain: “a parsons and discordant ministers ; because 


feat mame, and for the great interests of hu- 
werelase to warp their minds into the bitter 
i the abject superstition of their fathers. 
iwewe the last of this puerility, this per- 
owing of new pieces (of very sorry texture too) 
guments? How many more miserable fuil- 
we deine! to carry out and bury before we 
Minister bringing to bear on this paramount 
iishes Ox- honesty, courage, and common sense? In 
: aon Greumlocutions we see no such 
the words, He has sacrificed them (whatever inten- 
is needed, te give him credit for) to the Coalition, 
» into that sand yet the matter was not 
Some such position is a compromise. 
s that any ‘0 moant the breach, and straightw ay 
cticable in tieretion is the better part of valour. 
sm which poe wish the municipalities joy of the 
them ?—they dwell together in such 
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we shall do better for all parties, | 
will be as intrinsically valuable in | 


system of education (though, | 


| shall not impair the present discipline of Oxford. 
| We do not see how that discipline, administered 
| almost absolutely by tutors and Heads of Houses, can 
| survive the approaching changes. That a full Univer- 
| sity discipline will be established is a matter of course. 
| None but the tutors and Sir Robert Inglis expect that 
| Chaos is about to come again. 

In the most important and essential particular 
of all, Lord John fails to encourage our just expecta- 
| tions. This is, of course, the weak point of his speech 
| in two out of its three divisions. The Minister admits 
| the necessity of national education, and rejects the 
sole possible mode of effecting it. He declares his 
| belief that the Universities were intended, and ought to 
be, great institutions for the benefit of the country ; 
and he passes in silence over the means by which their 
NATIONALIZATION is to be effected. After all, then, the 
Tutors’ Association may take heart. Tout est perdu 
| fors [ Eglise ; a weighty reservation,—if it could be per- 
| petual. How little this Association appreciates or en- 
tertains the question of true University extension is 
shown by the concluding words of their Report, in 
which they disclaim the high position we challenge 
for Oxford. “ The University seems to us imperatively 
called upon to take immediate steps to secure that place 
at the head of the Church education of the country 
which is hers by inheritance—hers by the purpose of 
her founders—hers hitherto by the consent of the 
country at large!” The country at large, we suspect, 
will think an extension limited to the effectual superin- 
tendence of “the Church education of the country” a 
very satisfactory proposition to all “ Bishops and Cu- 
| rates,” if to none beside. Or perhaps it will ascribe a 
more comprehensive meaning to the words, and hold 
that the Church of John Bird of Canterbury, and 
| Henry of Exeter, of Gorham and Bennett, of Denison 
and Gilbert Eliot, of Prince Lee, of the Manchester 
school of Theology, and Samuel of Oxford, may yet 
embrace a further variety of opinions, and admit within 
its protecting arms all creeds, and—no creed. 

That question of subscription, on which the nation- 
alization of Oxford depends, the Commissioners were 
instructed not to entertain; but less “ discreet” than 
Lord John, from whom their instructions issued, they 
call attention to the strong opinion recorded in the 
evidence against the continuance of the present policy. 
It is singular that Mr. Clough advises the abolition of 
subscription, partly on the ground that sons of rich 
Dissenters who ought to go to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of whom Oxford and Cambridge might make very 
much what they pleased, are kept away merely by 
University tests (2v. 213). Mr. Wall also (Ev. 147) 
holds out something of a like ad captandum argument. 
The Commissioners advocate the abolition of the sub- 
scription on better grounds. They express their con- 
| viction that the imposition of subscription in the man- 
| ner in which it is now imposed in the University of 
| Oxford, habituates the mind to give a careless assent to 
truths which it has never considered, and naturally 
leads to sophistry in the interpretation of solemn obli- 
gations. Certainly “the manner in which it is im- 
posed” is sui generis. The matriculating student signs 
his name in a book to which the articles are prefixed, 
and sometimes he is told by the Vice-Chancellor; or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, that he “thereby expresses his 
assent to the articles, so far as he knows them ;” some- 
| times that “he probably has not read them, but that 
| he has no objection to them.” Thirty-nine or ninety- 
three, what matters it? It does matter, however, to 
the “passed” undergraduate. On the morning of tak- 
ing his degree he breakfasts with the Sub-Rector, or the 
Dean of Chapel, who, after a preliminary attack on the 
tea and “commons,” reads with no great affectation of 
solemnity, but with judicious rapidity, as many articles 
as will not interfere with appetite or digestion. The 
| book is then laid aside, and after a necessary interval 
of conversation and mastication, is resumed, and so on. 
Certainly in this case it does matter much how many 
articles are ordained in the Church, the reading of 
them being an essential preliminary to the degree. 


| 











“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 

But we mean Oxford, and with a difference. 

There is a higher ground of objection to these sub- 
scriptions. Did it not occur to Lord John, when he 
drew his elaborate distinction between the rights of our 
ecclesiastical establishment and system, and the politi- 
eal and civil rights of all citizens, that the Universities 
are the very ground on which, above any other, the 
compatibility of the two ought to be tested, and will 
be tested? Let Dissenters bear this in mind now. 
But in all honesty and plainness we tell them that they 
will merit the postponement of their expectations, the 
absolute defeat of their demands for the present, if they 
hesitate in requiring the total secularization of the 
Universities. It is not enough to require the abolition 





of the subscription to the Articles, or of chapel atten- 
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dance. They must propose or permit no substitute ; 
no general expression of adhesion to “all the great doc- 
trines of Christianity,” nay, nor to any, whether at 
matriculation or on graduating. Let the Divinity 
chairs remain for those who require or expect instruc- 
tion in monastic and Byzantine theology. How they 
are to afford it is another matter. But let no stigma 
attach to the man who disclaims those instructions, 
and who dares to pursue a nobler and more religious 
education in the cultivation of studies that may “ serve 
for delight, for ornament, and for ability.” 

It is absolutely too late to talk of Oxford standing 
at the head of the Church education of the country. 
There is no such thing. No man accepts anything of the 
kind for his children. Quiet and pleasant places there 
are indeed—pretty numerous, too—under the shadow of 
the parsonage, where children are gathered together, 
and catechism and collects largely cultivated; where 
clergymen are great, and visitors edified and interested ; 
and these are called centres of Church education. Many 
are the lambs gathered into these folds, and numerous 
the pence collected, to the edification of Mr. Ball; but it 
is simply to commit a wrong to talk of playthings as 
education, Oxford has other work to do than to con- 
secrate this delusion, and we trust before long to see 
that the sentimental commendations of Mr. Gladstone 
will fail to protect the governing body of the University 
from a change absolutely subversive of the present 
“principle.” What avail words of farcically solemn 
phraseology against facts such as those to which we 
have called attention? Statutes broken systematically 
and daily ; founders’ intentions set at naught; Univer- 
sity endowments diverted from their legitimate appli- 
cation ; professorial instruction suppressed, and super- 
seded by. tutorial teachings of such a character that, as 
we are informed by the Dean of Ely, 80,000/. are paid 
annually for private tuition in Cambridge alone; reli- 
‘gious services and chapel attendance desecrated—all 
shams are desecrations—by their use as means of 
punishmen€ ; subscriptions carelessly, laughingly, scof- 
fingly, as well as sincerely made—such is the moral and 
religious education of the University. On the logic 
ef these facts we rely. Stop an avalanche, but you 
will not stop the course on which we have entered now. 
Lord John may play the courtier to Canute, but the sea 
rises and flows. We have no fear that it can be 
stayed. 





CERTAIN TENDENCIES OF THE NEW 
COMMUTATION OF THE DEBT. 
[THE observations that appeared in our columns of the 
16th of April on this subject, from an esteemed occa- 
sional contributor, have elicited the following letter, to 
which we subjoin the reply of the original writer, so as 





to present to our readers in a compact shape the two 
aspects of the interesting question in debate. } 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—The remarks of your correspondent on the above 
subject hardly appear to have been exhaustive enough, 
ps consequently are liable to create impressions which 
practice may prove to be erroneous, but which being en- 
couraged in the present conjuncture would unreasonably 
prejudice the propositions of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. As the matter is one of interest to the payers as 
well as the receivers, to the tax payer as well as the stock- 
holder, perhaps you will permit a few observations as an 
appendix to those of your correspondent. 

t may be, that “there is little probability of the con- 
version taking place in the new 34 per cent. stock while 
the 2} is open,” the first having an ultimate claim for 
82/. 10s., and the last for 1102. per cent., but it is probable 
also that there are many stockholders of large amount who 
look to their investments for income only, and who would 
forego an increased ultimate claim for the present consi- 
deration of even 2s. 9d. per cent. revenue. 

Omitting this probability, which perhaps is not highly 
important, your correspondent appears to lay too muc 
stress upon the assumption that the conversion will be 
into the 2} per cent. stock, by which the debt is to be in- 
ereased 10/. per cent. at the expiration of forty years, and 
the accumulations of interest are to be diminished by 
new expenses or diminution of taxes. Now, if the pre- 
sent arrangements are continued for ay S years, it is 
clear that at the end of that time we shall have the same 
capital to pay, having meanwhile paid the 10/. as interest, 
whereas under the proposed arrangement we may accu- 
mulate the interest as a sinking fund, and at the end of 
forty years our debt will stand at its present amount, 
after which, the accumulation still proceeding, the expiration 
of a second term of forty years would see the capital of the 
debt actually reduced 10/7. per cent., and so on successivel 
until its extinction. Allowing, however, that diminis! 
taxation would absorb the remitted interest, the public of 
forty years hence, if they should know the history of our 
day in its relation to that of their own, will not have 
great cause of complaint. If, for instance, the remitted 
interest should be absorbed in the repeal of the duty on 

, soap, malt, hops, newspapers, wine, or other things, 
it 18 very certain that the tax-paying powers of the country 
will be increased to a far greater extent than the amount 
of tax remitted, or the amount of interest empires to 
effect it. The public of forty years hence would be rather 





likely to congratulate itself upon having obtained a reall 
free wede, and en increased taz-paying power of «0 exll 
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a cost a8 thé 50,000,000, which a Gladstone’s pro- 
position mi bs, perhaps, be bequea’ to therm. 

The thir betpative ro of being tiewed pe 

r different from 3 correspondent. In- 
stead of the ndefinite reserve of labo rand skill assumed, 
we hate in your colamitis teports of the steady advance 
of wages through the eetnty, showing that “the reserve 
of labour alivays at ” Has been trenclied upon 
prion. Searcity of labour is not confined to home. 

e hear from America that,so searce and bad are the sea- 
men now obtainable, that for economy’s sake it will soon 
be P str wg to have steam-ehgines to make and set the 
sails. Our tnatkets aré not stationary. The business of 
buying in England for America iticredses year after year. 
Yankees ancl Canadians are Wéoked for as regularly now 

the manufacturing markets as the London bayer. 
Mexico is promising an increase of custom. India is not 
Only inieréasing ih territoridl houndaries, but its native in- 
habitants, ripldty ryt meee! in manters and ideas, 
are — a tasté, indeed a necessity for our products, 
which is not likely t6 limit our trade there at present. Be- 
ond these few instances, and others which might be men- 
tioned, there are the Australian colonies, whose wants for 
some time to come will of themselves add materially to the 
demands upon dur productive capabilities. Labour, there- 
fore, beitig not unlimited, stid our markets obviously 
extending, with prices all over the world rising, the posi- 
tion of the commercial agency in this country does not ap- 
pest. ie be so hopeless as is assumed. Nor does the mobi- 
ization of the debt to the extent of thirty millions appear 
80 erroneous and uncalled for, nor the danger to the 
country ard its institutions in “a fever excited to thad- 
ness,” so imminent as your correspondent anticipates. 

I read your article with pleasure, inasmuch as it enabled 
me more thoroughly to understand the subject than be- 
fore, though my conclusions differ. Whether my reason- 
ings or yours ate the juster your readers will judge, and 
timé may show.—I am, sit, yours obediently, 

Grorex WALLER. 

London, April 18, 1853. 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srk,—I have to thank you for a perusal of Mr. Waller’s 
letter, which I return to you with a hope that itwill appear 
forthwith. The following remarks on it are all that time 
permits :— 

The proposition of Mr. Waller, that a reduction of 
interest will operate to our benefit, after it shall have com- 
pensated for an addition to the principal, is no doubt 
correct, if we admit also two suppositions. Ono of 
these is, that the debt now commuted is to remain without 
discharge or diminution,—the other is, that the ordinary 
rate of interest will not be lower than three per cent. If 
the first of these be not true, then there will remain no 
interest on which to effect a saving, and we shall have 
paid the 107. capital into which the saving of interest was 
eoriverted. If the second should not be the fact, then we 
might have dittinished the interest without increasing the 
capital. As I said before, Mr. Gladstone’s plan looks to 
the permanence of thé debt; it looks not less to the per- 
manence of the present rates of interest. 

Mr. Waller truly says, that money in the pockets of the 
people may be made to earn more than will pay the 
interest of the same sum in the hands of the public 
erétlitor. But if this argument will justify Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan, it will also show that any repayment or diminution 
of the debt, past, present, or future, is a mistake in 
policy. But in truth, our large taxation consequent on 
the debt has other vast evils beyond its mere amount. If 
our taxes, instead of being fifty-two millions, were twenty- 
five or twenty-six millions, as they would be without the 
eharges of the debt, half our political difficulties, and not a 
few social difficulties, would be extinguished. It is, there- 
fore, not enough to compare the money we earn with the 
capital of the debt, with that we pay for interest; the 
question comprehends much more than that, and they were 
right who did what they could to diminish the debt. 

This would be true were the debt due to foreigners, and 
the capital were to be clean taken away on repayment, 
But, in fact, repayment would not be by so mtich an ab- 
straction from the total productive power of the country, 
but only a transfer of capital from the active debtor 
members of the community to inactive creditor members. 
The eréditor members, when paid off, must bestir them- 
selves like other people to make their capital profitable, 
and so add their own working energies to the former total 
productive power. Mr. Waller can hardly conelude that 
Mr. Gladstone would make us richer, freer, or stronger, 
by keeping one part of us in debt to the other. 

My objection to the néw Exchequer Bonds is, I think, 
not diminished by Mr. Waller’s argument, when the facts 
are clearly understood. In the ordinary state of things I 
was describing, there seems to me evidently “a reserve of 
labour always at Command ;” no doubt that reserve is just 
now much touched on. I said, we are now within the 
descent to the rapids. The. influx of gold is one cause of 
the rise of prices, and the consequent demand for |abour. 
Another cause, probably, is to be found in the fact, oc- 
cutring how 48 on former occasidns, that during the five 
or six years which lave elapsed since the last panic, a part 
of the mercantile community who learned caution from 
that convulsiop, have been replaced by younger men, less 
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disposed than they had learfied to be to restriet the ope- 
ration of credit. 

The demand for goods, anil the risé Of prices, are of io 
value to tis, except they originate in an actual increase of 
consumption, beyond the contemporary increa’e in ofr 
power of production. If it edthe of an increase of gold 
equally diffused all ovér tlie world, it would only be of 
service to tis negatively,—that is, it would be an evil if it 
did not occtit; but it would alter note of our relations for 
the better. Tf, as is most likely, our increase of prices is 
oecasioned in great part by an incretise of gold and credit, 
which, as yet, is local, then we may look for evil days ; for 
it will only lead us to ldy out our energies on products 
which will not redlize their high ost at points the tide- 
wave of gold has not yet reached. 


constituting etpanding matkets for o'r goods. Let us 
look at the facts, remembering that it is an inerease of 
markets we need to find. America is affected by much 
the same causes as ourselves. The appearance of American 
buyers in our manufacturing towns is no novelty, as my 
own knowledge for forty years past assures me. Mexico 
must both improve her government wonderfully, and learn 
the good policy of a low tariff, before her seven or eight 
millions of people, scattered over a country almost half as 
large as India, with its one hundred and fifty millions, 
ean render us much service as customers. The inhabitants 
of India are “‘ becoming Europeanised,” in comparatively 
small numbers, at the Presidencies, and in a few other 
cities ; but the vast bulk of them are altogether guiltless 
of consuming European commodities; and they must re- 
main so, while they have no means of sending their goods 
to the coast at a cost which enables them to meet other 
countries in the general markets of the world. On a line 
of more than one hundred miles long, starting at forty 
miles from one of the seats of our government, I had 
reason to believe there was neither pump nor wheelbarrow ; 
there was certainly no wind or water-mill, and, probably, 
not a doctor. I found a town of seven thousand inhabit- 
ants in which all the smiths in the place could not muster 
half a hundredweight of iron, and from which a carpenter 
must travel fifty miles to buy an English chisel. Men 
have been met, and in no remarkable solitudes, travelling 
forty miles to grind their bill-hooks, ready for the season 
which required them. India is a customer to us at the rate 
of 11d. per head per annum; South America, with, how- 
ever, only twenty-five millions of people, buys of us at the 
rate of more than 8s. per head per annum. India is ready 
for any increase of industry and of consumption ; but with- 
out roads she sits idle and powerless. Our colonies, 
valuable as they are, cannot possibly afford us an increase 
of demand of much more than one million per annuum, or 
say twice as much. 

Mr. Waller rightly looks to extended and extending 
markets as the true means of balancing the effects of ex- 
tended production, through increasing prices, occasioned by 
increase of floating capital or its substitutes. The object 
of the foregoing remarks is to show that no such extended 
and extending markets are available to us. I beg to sug- 
gest to him to look over a map of the world, to enquire 
into the extent and condition of the population of its 
various countries, into the circumstances affecting our 
commercial relations with them, and into the accessibility 
of their people and products; and I shall venture to predict 
he will conclude we have at present no such extensible 
field as he now supposes, and that we have, in our own 
power, only one means of providing such a field, and that 
is the neglected means which India presents. In neces- 
sary consistency with these views I still hold, as I believe 
Mr. Waller also must in the end, that to add thirty millions 
of Exehequer Bonds within a brief period to our present 
capital available for productive purposes, is a measure 
which, in our present circumstances, can hardly fail “to 
inflame a fever to madness.” 

Let it not be supposed that I look with any pleasure on 
stunted markets, a half employed people, and their conse- 
quetice a dominant plutocracy. I hold the normal state to 
be that of full employment and equal independence on all 
sides. The condition of our people in the brief fits of our 
most energetic periods gives us glimpses of what it should 
be in ordinary. What I maintain is, that that state can- 
not be reached for permanence by means of any artificial 
stimulus—that the attempt so to reach it without markets 
to carry off the products, leads only to violent oscillations 
ot condition—that we are now on the upward part of such 
an oscillation—and that Mr. Gladstone’s Exchequer Bonds 
will carry us to a greater height only to bring us afterwards 
to a greater fall. 

I remain, sir, yours obediently, ILC. 

London, April 20, 1853. 


INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX. 
Tue project of our correspondent, whose intelligent com- 
munication we have inserted in our “Open Council,” may 
be described as a half-successful empirical groping after 
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THE LAW AS TO THE ADMINISTRA! 
OF OATHS* 
Il. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Sm,—*It is certain,” says Mr. Best, “thatthe 
ciation of truth and eloignment of wilful Al 
among men in their intercourse with each dhe 
secured by three guarantees, or sanctions: te 
sanction, the moral or popular sanction, asl th 
gious sauction. And, first, of the natal 
Mutual confidence between man and man big 
pensable to the acquisition of knowledge, the hp 
of the human race, and, indeed, to the vey ¢ 
of society, the author of nature has | 
of truth very deep in the human breast. 
Bentham, the natural er is 7 
its nature, arising out of a love 0 
being prompter than invention, ay) 
the sympathetic sanction as a_ branch if em 
one, describing it to be the feeling by ant 
terred from pea regret for the pala 
which it may cause others. : 

“ The alo sanction may be described ® ; 
Men having found the advantages of truth, , 
veniences of falsehood, in their mutual interns 
perhaps, further actuated by the ae ‘ 
is in conformity with = will A God, and 
nature, have, by general consen . 
disgrace on voluntary departure ton i 
as observed by several authors, the iniuny 
the word ‘liar,’ ¥ 

“Thirdly, there is the relignous sancti 
founded on the belief that trath os x 
falsehood abhorrent to the Governot 
and that he will in some way : 
punish the other.”"—Principles of ii 
W. M. Best, A.M, L-L.B., (pp. 11, 4. 
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Goarts of jastice, inmost nations, exact an oath, (i. ¢., 
: guition, by the speaker, of the presence of an in- 
superior to man, ready and willing to 
\ the deviation from truth,—invoking that Being 
} the trath of what is uttered, and, in some 

eilling down his vengeance, in the event of false- 
— cotidition precedent to the reception of evi- 


vis in particular, ‘ non ereditur nist 
is) and ‘jurato creditur in judicio,’ have been 
sims from the earliest times. Hence it follows 
“tdonce of a witness must be rejected, who 
ot does not believe in the existence 
ior power, or refuses to give the required 

to the trath of his testimony. 
«The celebrated case of Omychund ». Barker, estab- 
; lished the great and sound principle, that courte of 
| satin gre not schools of theology, that the object 
t law in requiring an oath is to get at the 
relative to the matters in dispute, by obtain- 
fag a hold on the conscience of the witness, and, conse- 
quetitly, that every person is admissible to give evi- 
dente, Who believes in a Divine Being, the avenger of 
falschdod and perjury among men, and consents to in- 
coke, by some binding ceremony, the attestation of that 

to the truth of his deposition. 

how is the belief of the proposed witness on 
r subjects jects to be ascertained? It is clear that un- 
ws the existence and moral government of God 
iy aot to be presimed ; if such exist, they are psycho- 
facts; and consequently incapable of proof, ex- 
cept by the avowal of the party himself, or the pre- 
‘sumption arising from circumstances, According to 
wmost of our text writers, and the usual practice, the 
z and regular mode is by examining the party 
Fal (. 182). “The object is not to pry into the 
ive views of the witness, but to enable the tri- 
to estimate his trustworthiness, in accordance 
it is fully established that he cannot be 
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if . . 

: : <quettionel as to any particular religious opinion, nor 
' whether he believes in the Old or New Testament. 
¢ z 
: 4 


m can be asked, beyond Whether he believes 
the avenger of falsehood; and can designate 
a mode of swearing which he considers binding on his 


theafindiative, he catinot be asked whether he con- 
sides any other mode more binding, for such a ques- 


tion is superfluous. And we apprehend, that although 
the questions may be puf, a witness is not bound to 
ome is an Atheist or a Theist, for by so doing 
te 1 himself to an indictment under the 
vat Oth snd 10th William IIl., c. 32, and perhaps also at 
ped Cmition Law ; and it is an established principle that 
i ; woman is bound to criminate himself” (p. 185). If, 
- therefore, an Atheist, upon the questions being put, re- 
INISTRATT( fase to answer on the above ground, but states that 





heconsiders the oath, administered in the common form, 
inding on his conscience, we apprehend that the judge 
Would not presume, from his claiming his right not to 
inswer, that he had not the necessary belief to enable 
him to take an oath ; because, as has been before said, 
*unbéiet is not to be presumed.” To disqualify such 
min from taking an oath, other evidenee must be 
Given, euch as proof of his declarations previously made 
others, &. Now, if this statement of the law be 
crmet, I do not see how Mr. Commissioner Phillips 
Wis justified in refusing to allow Mr. Holyoake to take 
the oath in the Insolvent Court. Mr. Holyoake stated 
tat the oith administered in the usual form would be 
filly binding upon his conscience, and offered to take 
itin the Usual form, and with the customary cere- 
monies. There was no evidence before the commis- 
sianer to show that Mr. Holyoake had not the necessary 
belief. Mr. H. said he did not wish his 

: the oath in the usual manner to be considered 
@“) cmfession of his faith,” i. ¢., that “he did not 
With to'be bound by the faith of a Christian ;” he also 
comthissioner that he gave “ the precedence to 

the duties of this life over considerations which pertain 
WWanother world,” and he declined saying whether or 
Hot he believed in God, as “ he could not answer that 


rag the brevity the court would require.” 
thing fll from Mr. Holyoake to justify the Com- 
rin coming to the conclusion, that that gen- 
did not believe “in the existence of God, and 
punishment would be the certain coti- 
oo Of perjury.” Mr. Commissioner Phillips must, 
: the absence of any evidence to prove, have presumed, 
awe to law, that Mr. Holyoake did not believe “ in 
Ctistence and moral government of God.” Mr. 
‘Conninioner Ryland, properly, did not “ presume” 
oe. and therefore allowed Mr. Holyoake 
tes in the Chancery suit (Russell . Jackson), 
in the Leader of December 11th last. 
Your permission, I will return to this subject. 


A BARRISTER. 
Temple, February 2st, 1853, 











| judge may refuse to take his testimony, bat the wit- 


tontiene’; and if he answer this latter question in | 9° I submit, is guiltless of any legal offence, and 








THE LAW OF OATHS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Sre,—I submit to your legal readers that there is no 
law in England to compel any man who does not him- 
self object to take the oath, to answer any question as 
to his religious belief. 

Witnesses in England are bound by ldw to attend 
Courts of justice, being subpaénaed. 

They may be punished for not attending. They are 
bound to take the oath, and may be committed for re- 
fusing ; but they cannot be committed for refusing to 
answer any question relating to their-religions belief, 
whether it be put before or after they are sworn. 

The subpoena requires the witness to testify the 
truth according to his knowledge in a certain action 
depending between A. B. and C. D. 

The oath the witness is ealled upon to take is—I am 
now speaking of the practice of the superior courts— 
“that the evidence he or she will give to the court and 
jury, touching the matters in question, shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Bear in mind, it is the duty of the judge to protect 
him against answering unlawful questions. 

Suppose the witness in the box ready to take the 
oath, and he is then asked as to his religious belief, 
and declines to answer, I submit there is no legal power 
to commit him. 

To justify a commitment, there must be an offence 
against some law. 

Now, I ask any lawyer to prepare a warrant for the 
offence he affirms this man has committed, at the point 
of time I have mentioned. 

He will find his difficulty when he comes to state 
the offence. 

The witness has obeyed the subpoena, and he has not 
refused the oath. 

The oath taken pledges him “to speak touching the 
matter in question, the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” The only obligation he is 
then under, is to speak the truth as to the matter in 
question, and that duty he has not violated, The 


cannot be committed. 

If a witness, when called, raises an objection, he lays 
the ground for the rejection of his testimony. 

In the case which I wish to submit, I have presup- 
posed that the witness does not object to take the oath, 
and what IT desire to fix attention upon is this, that a 
witness, being willing to take the oath, cannot be com- 
mitted for refusing to answer any question as to his 
creed. Of course, he must bear the odiwm theologicum, 
but that arises from a social, and not a legal, error. It 
arises from unenlightened opinion—say judicial igno- 
rance. 

When the judges are more enlightened—they are 
rapidly becoming more so—it will cease. 

Social practice is a growth, and requires time, if 
erroneous, to die out. The question is thus, on the part 
of witnesses, reduced to a question of policy, and whie- 
ther or not, they feel themselves conscientiously bound 
to refuse the oath, that, is, to refuse the mode of verify- 
ing the truth required by organized society. 

Epwarp Srarcu. 





INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX.* 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
23, Chancery-lane, 8 Feb., 1853. 
Srr,—The qtiestion of the Income and Property Tax 
being much discussed, and the proposal made by Mr. 
Farr of capitalizing Income being objectionable because 
very inquisitorial, I take leave, as Mr. Farr’s proposed 
system appears to be viewed with favour by the Times 
and other papers, to submit for your consideration the 
enclosed copy of a project of a Property and Income 
Tax published by me in a pamphlet in the year 1849. 
This project, I trust, you will be of opinion is free from 





the objections attaching to other pr~ jects on this matter. 
Within these few days I have noticed the advocacy of | 
the principle I have so many years contended for, in an | 
evening paper. 

That my project would realize a large sum of money | 
there is no doubt, by some, it is believed, so large a sum | 
as fifteen millions annually. What it would realize can- 
not, however, I think, be estimated with anything like 
certainty ; and therefore I did not venture to propose 
that any taxes should be repealed until the amount was 
ascertained by the actual working of the scheme. 

I have submitted this project to many persons who | 
take an interest in such questions, also to many who 
have hitherto escaped taxation; and, without exception, 
they admit the justice of the scheme. Those competent 
to give an opinion have no doubt as to its great pro- 
duetiveness and praeticability. 


* [These letters have been unavoidably omitted from 
week to week, owing to the pressure on our space. | 








Not a single intérest would escape where there was 
any plant or good-will. This principle is also con- 
sistent with sound morality. To permit a realized 
interest to escape because small is a temptation to make 
false statements. : 

The scheme does hot propose to tax mere daily labour ; 
because if not unjust, impracticable. Nor does it pro- 
pose to tax intellect; because if not in many cases im- 
practicable, not, politic, But it does propose to tax the 
past, or what is the same thing nearly, the good-will ; 

‘ause such an interest is subject-matter of sale. 
Thus, there is no food-will ih a physician’s profession 
generally, aiid thetefore tio subject matte? for taxation; 
but there is often in a surgeon’s business, and therefore 
there is subject matter for taxation beyond the mere 
plant or property on the premises. 

With these few observations I beg to express the 
hope you may deém my proposition, as it would meet 
every case; and also be just, worthy of your approval. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS BANISTER. 


(Memorandum.) 


PROJECT OF A PROPERTY TAX AND ON FIXED 
INCOMES. 


Though it cannot but be admitted that there is 
equity in the principle of a graduated scale propor- 
tioned to the income of individuals, yet that inasmuch 
as it would require a double operation, viz., to tax the 
property where found with reference to possession of 
property elsewhere, would be inquisitorial, and in many 
cases impossible, the following schethe is submitted for 
consideration :— 

Ist. That all real and funded property should be 
submitted to a certain named duty, and that this duty 
should be paid by the parties in actual posséssion ; 
they having the right to claim from the real owners, 
on a settlement, such sum or sums as such party should 
pay. 

2nd. That all recipients of income from Government, 
or from Church preferments, and under 200/, a-year, 
1 per cent. ; and above 2002. a-year, 3 per cent, 

3rd. That all recipients of salary, whether from rail- 
ways, insurance companies, bankers, merchants, clerks, 
and others, under 200/. a-year, 1 per cent.; and above 
2002. a-year, 3 per cent. 

4th. It may be said that it would be unjust not to 
tax property engaged in trade, or income derived from 
trade, professions, &c. My answer is—If a man spends 
all his profits or earnings, he pays taxes indirectly, and 
the community benefits by such expenditure. If he 
save any portion, then that portion enables him to en- 
large his business, and so he benefits the community ; 
or it becomes realized property, and as such contributes 
to the State the following years. However, there 
could be no objection, and it certainly would have the 
appearance of fairness, that a tax should be imposed, 
not upon the profits or incomes made in trade, profes- 
sions, &c.; but a per centage which the interest of 
capital would amount to if it wete not engaged in 
trade, &e. Thus— 

A publican takes a house, and his capital in trade— 
his plant—a good-will, in fact, is, say; 80007, This 
sum would, at 5 per cent., give 1507. a-year. This 
150/. a-year would, therefore, be charged with a tax of 
5 per cent. 

Again: a merchant is engaged in trade ; his capital 
is, say, 20,000/.; the interest of which is 10002. a-year 
at 5 per cent.; the tat on which at 5 per cent. would 
be 507. 

A shopkeeper at the same rate on the interest of the 
capital engaged ; a farmer, and every other occupation 
the same; mines, shipping, &c. &c. 

There would be no inspection of private accounts or 
books—no investigation into profits in such a system ; 
and when we consider the enormous amount of pro- 
perty, by some estimated at five, and even siz, thousand 
millions, there cannot be a doubt but that a very large 
revenue upon an equitable principle would be realized ; 
that no interest would escape paying what is just (to 
permit any realized interest to escape is to encoufage 
immorality), and that trade and general enterprise 
would be encouraged, without being oppressive to any 
one, or without unduly encouraging speculation. _ And 
though it would be unwise in the first instance to re- 
duce taxation, yet it is confidently eryr that 
almost all, if not a/?, interior taxés, such as the window 
tax, malt and paper tax, duties wpon life and fire in- 
surances and charter-parties, &c., all of which fall more 
or less onerously upon parties who are gerierally not 
competent to bear them, might be done away with 
upon experience of the productiveness of this plan 
proving how they might safely be repealed. 

Tuomas Banister. 

Temple, 1849. 
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[Havine no literary gossip to fill its accustomed place this week, we are 
tempted to enlarge the already elastic limits of the article which habitually 
opens the literature of our journal, and to insert a few remarks on the all- 
engrossing topic of “ table-moving,” which has become a mania in France, 
in Germany, and in our own country. Every house you enter has its 
chronicles of marvels. Cabinet ministers and men of science, fashionables 
and workmen, all are table-moving and hat-moving with an energy only 
bestowed on manias. | 
WHAT IS THE REAL CAUSE OF TABLE-MOVING? 

The fact that if three or more persons stand round a small table, with 
their hands resting on it, each little finger touching that of the hand 
belonging to a neighbour, after a lapse of about ten or fifteen minutes the 
table will commence a slow circular movement which becomes rapidly 
accelerated, and forces the persons to follow it—this fact, we say, is indis- 
putable. 

But what does this fact imply? What is the explanation of the seeming 
marvel? Have we here the revelation of a new agency, or is the fact 
referrible to well-known agencies? The question is not without its 
importance ; not only from the interest now following the subject, and the 
eminence of the names which countenance the absurd theories thrown off 
in explanation, but also from the light which it may shed on many very 
delicate questions of organic action and of popular credulity. It is high 
time that those who pretend to lead opinion through the press should 
rigorously examine this matter, when a journal like the Literary Gazette, 
which has high scientific pretensions, can print, without disavowal, an 
article by one of its contributors, wherein the following passage occurs. 
Alluding to the men who have borne public testimony to the fact, the 
writer remarks :— 

These gentlemen are not gullible fools easily imposed on ; and it is not to be sup- 

posed for one moment that they would deliberately tell falsehoods for the sake of 
imposing on the public. We have, then, the established fact that the electricity 
Srom the human body can, so to speak, animate inanimate substances, and give 
life, and it may almost be said intelligence, to inert wood. This is evidently one of 
those “things not dreamt of in our philosoppy,” of which the poet spoke. The 
speculations to which it has given rise are very curious. Some people will have it 
that it is nothing less than a marked advance towards the discovery of the great 
and mysterious secret of what composes human life, or at least that it is the open- 
ing of a wider and nobler field of human knowledge than any now possessed ; whilst 
others opine that it is a sort of unconscious magic, and hence they assume that the 
art of the Baptista Portas and the Michael Scotts was not only no imposture, as 
our ancestors and ourselves have sagely decided, but the greatest of all arts—the 
most wonderful of all sciences. So convinced is one of the principal daily papers 
that something extraordinarily great is destined to flow from this magnetism, or 
magic, or whatever it may be, that it has resolved to set apart a certain portion of 
its space daily to records of what may be done in it. 
Very instructive, and not a little amusing, is it to note in the foregoing 
passage the almost universal tendency to confound facts with inferences. 
The fact observed is, that tables move ; the inference that it is moved by 
“electricity” is supposed to be “ established” by the fact, and away the 
theorist flies into the “ immense inane” of speculation. 

Cautious thinkers will ery “ Not so fast! All that is at present estab- 
lished is the simple fact of a table (or a hat, for both objects are in favour) 

moving when a chain is formed by persons round it. When we come to 
interrogate the meaning of this fact, we shall require something more than 
the rash assertion of ‘ electricity—a word always dragged in to cloak 
ignorance, and always more used by those entirely ignorant of electricity 
than by those acquainted with some of its properties.” 

The table moves. It may be moved by Spirits ; it may be moved by 
Electricity ; it may be moved by the unconscious muscular action of persons 
forming the chain round it. Here are three explanations, not to suggest 
more, which the investigator may severally examine. 

1. Spirits. Table-moving issued out of Spirit-Rapping. Indeed we may 
claim the first article published in this journal as the origin; for it was 
owing to the translation of that article in Germany, and the sensation there 
excited by it, that Dr. ANDREE first commenced his experiments of Table- 
moving; from Germany it spread rapidly to Paris and London. Those 
who believe in the Spirit-Rappings will have no difficulty in assigning a 
cause to the Table-movings; but for more cautious thinkers there will be 
these difficulties : First, the existence of the Spirits requires proof ; secondly, 
their presence requires some more definite proof than lies in an assumption. 
Indeed, it should be stated here, to exonerate the sensible people who 
occupy themselves with the new phenomenon, that Table-moving has no 
necessary connexion with Spirit-Rapping, and is investigated by hundreds 
who are fully aware of the ignoble imposture practised under the title of 
Spiritual Manifestations. As we are of the latter we may dismiss this first 
explanation without further discussion. 

2. Electricity. This is more plausible, and entraps all but those accus- 
tomed to scientific analysis. But we are bound to call attention to the 
following points: First, there is absolutely no proof whatever of the 
existence of the current of electricity passing from human beings to the 
table ; it is a pure assumption made to overarch the chasm of ignorance. 








Secondly, although what is called nerve-force has striking 
with electricity, yet every well-informed Physi ieee 
identity of the two forces far from being proven, is, in the 
science, to be rejected. Thus you have to prove the existence 
agent you assume, and then, having proved it, you havé to 
mode of operation is that which you assume! For 
force is electricity, we have still to learn that this vases ing 


stream from our fingers to the table; we have still to learn that clea; ‘ 
By Te, 


of the 


when it passes into a table or a hat makes that table or that hat 
These are difficulties which will prevent the scientific mind from 
electrical agency. At present the question stands thus: The table 

by no known laws of electricity or physiology can this ft. | 
explained as electrical; and to suppose that the movement itself is the 
proof, is to indulge in the most vicious circular reasoning, by whieh a 
assumption is made to demonstrate the validity of the assumption, 

3. Unconscious muscular action. Instead of unproven “ Spirits” ang 
questionable “ Electricity,” it would seem more natural to try the simpler 
explanation of unconscious muscular action, did we not know that in such 
cases the simple explanation is always the last to be thought of, Appetite 
for the marvellous will not be appeased by commonplaces! -Let us, how. 
ever, inquire a little more closely into this said muscular action, and see if 
we cannot by the aid of known laws explain all the phenomena, 

In standing or sitting round a table for many minutes with the hands 
lightly resting on it, and the mind eagerly expectant, the fatigue of the 
muscles causes you to rest with your weight on one leg if standing.—on one 
side if sitting,—and this gives a stress to the table (unless You are very vigi- 
lant), which may cause it slightly to move ; no sooner does the movement 
begin than all the expectant circle, now gratified at the result, i 
aid in the movement (in a way hereafter to be explained), and thus, although 
no one is conscious of effort, but fancies the table moves without his ¢o- 
operation, yet, in fact, all or most of the persons forming the chain do 
really co-operate in moving it. 

We must beg that no captious verbal criticism be applied to this expla- 
nation of the process ; we are aiming at an intelligible explanation, and 
hope in succeeding remarks to clear up every point involved. The reader 
must bear in mind that expectation of the result is necessary, otherwise the 
table will not move. Those who adopt the magnetic hypothesis explain the 
necessity of this condition (as the mesmerists explain failures), by saying 
that “ scepticism destroys the influence.” Truly it does so; because the 
muscular action which produces the movement in obedience to what is 
called an “ expectant attention,”’ will not be brought into play unless expec- 
tation be there. 

Scepticism, however, is a word of loose signification. There are two 
classes of sceptics. There is the class of men who are, it is true, perfectly 
incredulous with respect to the fact, but as perfectly credulous with respert 
to the inference ; they approach the table with laughter, or with an em- 
phatic declaration of “It’s all humbug;” yet no sooner does the table 
move, and they believe in the honesty of those moving it, than their in- 
credulity is suddenly changed to a credulity as rash! They doubted the 
fact ; no sooner is the fact proved than they no longer doubt the inference! 
But the scientific sceptic, knowing where lies the source of most fallacies, 
is willing enough to believe the fact, he is only sceptical of the immature 
hypothesis suggested to explain the fact. It is thus that Spirit-Rappings 
convert the incredulous. When something is told them which “itis im- 
possible that the Medium or any one present could have known,” they— 
forced to accept the fact—believe they are forced to accept the inference 
which the impostor wishes them to accept; but a cautious thinker would 
accept the fact and examine closely the inference. He would say—“ It is 
true I have been told such and such things; but does it, therefore, follow 
that they were told me by departed spirits? May there not be some juggle 
in it?” 

We dwell on this distinction between scepticism of facts and scepveism 
of inferences, because it is important, and because men commonly fancy 
they are bringing strong evidence in support of their opinions when they 
preface it by saying, “1 assure you I approached this subject as complete « 
sceptic as you can be; I thought it monstrous humbug ; I laughed at the 
idea ; but I was forced to own the truth at last.” If you interrogate these 
sceptics, you will find that they all imagine the fact proves the hypothesss 
—as if no other hypothesis would explain the fact ! 

The explanation of “table moving” we have from the first sugges 
has been this week strengthened by a reprint in the Journal des Debats 
an article written twenty years ago by M. CuevRevL, the cele! bis 
chemist, an analysis of which had already been given by LonGeT ™ 

Traité de Physiologie. We will reproduce its leading ports. ee 

In 1833, Paris was amused by the oscillations of a pendulum, as 
London was by the oscillations of gold rings under the p sn die 
scope of Mr. Rutter. ~“< Electricity,” of course, was the explanation 
following fact :—If an iron ring were suspended by ——— way 
and held there by the right hand, it began to osci ; , 
some other allies cians the mercury and the suspended rig 
oscillations ceased, to rec ce with the withdrawal of the aba 
stance. But Cuevreut showed that this was the result dst 
muscular action, by various experiments, of which it is enough to ae. 
on supporting his arm by a wooden rest, the oscillations decreased - 
portion as the wooden rest approached the wrist, and di 
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the figers which held the thread. The curious part of his 
thowever, was this. He fancied that while his eyes followed 

of the pendulum he detected in himself a disposition or 
to movement, which, perfectly involuntary, was always the more satis- 
wr the oscillations were ; but on bandaging his eyes the oscilla- 
ly ceased, and then the interposition of foreign substances between 
oi and the pendulum exercised no sort of influence on the oscil- 
Iation ! lis interpretation of the phenomena is simple and satisfactory. In 
bolding the pendulum, an insensible muscular movement of the arm set the 
pendulum tly oscillating, and when once the oscillations commenced 

were augmented by the influence exercised by vision, which caused 
him to assume that “‘tendency to movement” before mentioned ; this ten- 
deney, however, is so delicate and so unconscious that the mere thought of 
smesting it does arrest it. The two necessary conditions for a successful 


| geuult be found to be—Ist, A belief that the pendulum will move of itself 


without muscular aid ; 2nd, To see the oscillations, which become greater 
by the influence of vision in directing the muscles. 

“We should be glad, if space permitted, to cite examples of this uncon- 
scious tendance au movement referred to by M. CHEvREvL, but every one 
will remember how in fixing attention on a moving object we involuntarily 
Jean in the direction of the movement; and many have doubtless amused 

with the experiment of suspending a book by means of a key, 
snd willing the book to turn in a particular direction—an experiment we 
have over and over again to depend on the muscular action induced 
by Bess attention.”” The reader is referred to Dr. Carpenter’s 

Hanan Physiology, fourth edition, 923 sq., for interesting matter we have 
no room here to reproduce. 

With the light ‘aes afforded, let us examine the phenomenon of hat- 

ing and table-moving; and in relating our own experiences we shall 
attempt to give the rationale. In perfect conformity with what has been 
said of the necessity of “‘ expectant attention,” or “ faith,” for a successful 
remit, we have to declare that although the table has moved in our 
prance, it has never moved when we formed a link of the chain, although 
wewere really waiting with strong desire to analyze the sensations which 
accompany the phenomenon. The objection that we are “ anti-magnetic,” 
andthat our scepticism produces a “cross current” is too frivolous for 
wlutation. The main reason of the failure has been the knowledge of our 
teepticism on the part of the others, and their want of full conviction that it 
wil meceed with us; another reason is this—we have placed them on 

o ‘against the sources of fallacy, and told them how they moved 

unconsciously. 

— nae we are aware, determine this question. But 
we have positive results to offer. One cvening two believers, an indifferent 
penon, and the “terrible sceptic” who writes this, stood round a table 
with hands lightly resting on a hat. After about twelve minutes the 
septic’s hands were trembling slightly from tension of the muscles, and 
a fatigued, he rested the main weight of his body on the 

» Presently the hat began to move. We all asked each other, 

“Are you moving it ?”” and received a conscientious negative ; nevertheless, 
the hat continued moving, with occasional pauses. The idea occurred to 
the septic that as the hat was moving in the direction in which he leant, 
pethaps the slight stress so produced might cause the moving ; to test this 
he changed from right to left leg. The hat stopped; presently it resumed 
ts Motion, but this time from left to right—i.e., the reverse way! He 
mas still perfectly unconscious of any effort to move the hat, although he 

convinced it was occasioned by the slight stress of his body: he 
rep wrod eve on both legs, and the motion ceased. It never moved 

ig evening. 

At the house of a gevtleman who has made frequent experiments, and 
Who for a fortnight was a firm believer in the electrical theory, but whose 
confidence became shaken by the suggestion of certain doubts, the “ sceptic” 
stood with five other persons round a table which moved with extreme 

oa pivot. This time we waited five-and-forty minutes without 
the slightest result; yet the five persons had been eminently successful on 

Previous occasions in less than fifteen minutes. Whence failure? 
Because we were all on our guard. We determined to remain entirely 
‘passive ; to stand erect on both legs; to watch our sensations; to be 
Vigilant in neither aiding nor preventing the movement. Yet these very 
Persons only the day before had made the table move with considerable 

m the direction any one willed it: the will of the one person and 

*xpectant attention of the others producing a result impossible in the 
“céptical passive state of mind. 

We now ask, whether the phenomenon of table-moving is not more 
— when classed with known phenomena of unconscious muscular 
repo expectant attention, than when classed with ‘‘ mysteries” 

magic?” Of electrical action in this sense we have no proof, no 

no analogies ; of muscular action we have abundant analogies. 

de Se haiovers will renounce their belief, and accept this explanation 

" expect. After the stolid mass of credulity which resisted our 

een on which Spirit-Rapping depends—after the perverse 

. arguments brought forward in reply to that exposure—we 

ren — hope that the foregoing explanation will find much favour. 

he cere been — it will make every watchful 
‘ine t capable o: ing its truth. 


was written we have received two letters from a subscriber. 





No more decisive proof of the truth of the principles just laid down could 
be desired by us; for our correspondent has, in perfect good faith, recorded 
all the details required for his own refutation. The reader will see how 
muscular action attendant on expectant attention produces the results. 


Sre,—In the last number of the Illustrated News, in the French correspond- 
ence, the writer states that a book suspended by a house door-key, the rims of 
which rested on the right forefingers of two would turn at the will of the 
holders if both willed the same way, with another result if they opposed each other. 
The experiment was so easy of proof, that I at once attempted it. The result 
came. It was tested every way. Each holder willed contrariwise; the book re- 
mained stationary. During this time one, without informing the other, changed 
her will to make both agree, on which the book immediately turned. This may 
be accounted for by the harmony in the wills so produced allowing the galvanic 
current to flow in the proper course. I had long credited the possibility that a 
force or unseen electric fluid pervades our planet and atmosphere, if not the whole 
universe, which may possibly be an agent to influence us in the same degree that 
the pole controls the magnet. This force, as most are aware, Reichenbach asserted 
he had discovered, and named it the Od Force; therefore, the results I had ob- 
tained did not surprise me, but what followed is so startling, and so resembles the 
results said to be obtained by the Spirit Rappers, that I merely relate what oc- 
curred, leaving others to try the experiment. Some ladies present observed that 
with servants and others there was a common superstition that a key so placed 
in the Bible at a certain verse relating to Boaz and Ruth, would, being so sus- 
pended, cause the Bible to rotate at the mention of certain names, or rather 
initials indicating those by whom or whom the experimentaliser liked, (an influence, 
undoubtedly.) Now here, if there be such a thing as Od Force, were the means 
of using it in a novel way. A key, which is a perfect conductor, inserted in a 
book, a non-conductor, the current to pass uninterruptedly between the two 
persons, that current to be disturbed only, and to manifest the disturbance by the 
key turning itself and the book when some unknown force was brought to operate 
at certain times, as the caller named each successive letter in the alphabet, and 
arrived at the one indicating a forename or surname. Here—mixed up with the 
vulgar belief that the book must be a Bible, was a superstition of the ignorant 
concealing of the result—was attained a simple but important scientific truth, an 
impalpable agent causing, when under a certain influence, the comparatively ponder- 
able book to turn and reveal. It was laughingly suggested that with one book 
(Casar’s Commentaries, by the bye, although a non-conducting block of wood 
would have done as well) and key the experiment should be tried. As an 
utter joke, another and myself sat down and tried it, and to my unutterable 
astonishment, at the mention of certain initials (corresponding with my own judg- 
ment, although I willed no initial) the book turned, and continued to turn in- 
variably at the same ones (with each caller) on repeated experiments. They were 
not confined to two initials, nor need they be—we are influenced strongly by many, 
although the first should have the preference in these indications. With two by 
whose influence the book turned at all times when they willed it, it remained quite 
stationary during this experiment. In reading of the table-movings, the question 
has often occurred to me, “of what direct use can they be? Spirit Rappists 
pretend to answer questions, however absurd their statements may seem; tables 
answer no questions.” It occurred to me, and I did not mention it to the others, 
that if Spirit-Rapping or its alphabetical indications could be tested, now would 
there be an easy way by the agency at hand—the book to turn or answer at 
certain letters mentioned as the alphabet was passed over, and to spell the name of 
which I thought of only. I therefore very slowly called over the letters, thinking 
in my experiments of names (all dead), ‘no one knowing, of course, who I was 
thinking of, or what indeed was my object, and to my amazement, the book 
by turning spelt the names in every instance—in one, a deceased friend of mine, 
whose name had fifteen letters. As I did not proceed with the usual Spirit- 
Rapping questions, and as the book might turn from my will being influenced 
(although I endeavoured to abstract it), the result is not conclusive, but is very 
suggestive of further trial. With the exception of the odometer ring, this was 
my first experiment in “natural magic.” ‘Table-moving requiring such prelude 
and patience (with the chance of getting one’s toes rapped) to obtain what might 
be a ridiculous result. In this case, those who ridicule will do so at facts. I 
inclose my address as a guarautee of the good fuith of this communication of Book 
and Key revelations. M. P. R. 


That passage about the “harmony of the wills allowing the galvanic 
current to flow in the proper cowrse,” is a typical illustration of the as- 
sumptive reasoning employed on this subject; replace the passage thus— 
“the harmony of expectant attention is followed by a harmony of co-or- 
dination of muscles to produce the expected result ;” and you will not only 
get rid of an assumed “ galvanic current,” and of an assumed influence of 
the will upon that current, replacing it by known phenomena ; but you will 
also be able to understand how, when the caller named the initial letter of 
the name at which the book was to turn, the expectation of its turning at 
that moment, would naturally produce the result ; whereas you cannot be 
unreasonable enough to suppose the “galvanic current’? to be endowed 
with such perfect intelligence of the alphabet, that on hearing a particular 
letter it will instantly cause a book to gyrate! So again, when M. P. R. 
thought of a name, and expected the book would turn to spell the name, it 
did so without fail: does he believe the “ galvanic current” knew his 
thoughts ? 

Our correspondent’s second letter, while showing his perfect sincerity, 
illustrates the rapidity with which these delusions grow when once their 
premises are intellectually accepted :— 

Srr,—I yesterday wrote you on “ Key Revelations ;” then I was only amused 
at Spirit-Rapping, now I am an amazed believer, and have arrived at the same re- 
sult without any medium but a key and book. 

1 asked—How long is it since Mr. (a friend of mine) died ? and counted 
the figures. Answer correct, the book turning at the proper figure as I named 
it, beginning at the figure 1. Question 2. Are these revelations for good? The 
book turned, 3. Will intended for evil purposes be answered ? Station- 
ary. 4. Recollecting a in the Leader, on the Spirit-Rapping, I asked, Will 
these revelations ever be made audibly? The book turned. 5. In how many 
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years? Icounted. Answer: two. 6, Will questions be answered relative to our 
worldly prosperity? The book turned. (These turnings are prompt and unmis- 
takeable.) 7. Will questions as to success in horse-racing be answered ? Stationary. 
8. How long is it since died? The book turned at the right figure. 

Various other questions were asked by persons who were amused sceptics yester- 
day, but who now are convinced. As a firm believer now that this means of com- 
mnnication exists, I am happy to have had those answers to the questions, as to 
good and evil purposes, Tf there be a clearer intelligence than we possess that we 
can communicate with, and of whom we can ask the question—*“Is my present 
pursuit beneficial to my spiritual welfare ?” and the question can be resolved, how 
thankful may we be that it is thus opened to us. M. P. R. 

If our correspondent will again repeat those experiments with the light 
attempted to be shed on them in this article, we have every hope from his 
candour. Let him analyze his sensations, and see how much expectant 
attention and the influence of the eye has to do with it. Let him bandage 
his eyes, and try to disbelieve in the result. Or let the reader try the ex- 
periment for himself, under the same conditions. 

One remark in conclusion. We have endeavoured to explain general 
principles, not to frame a formula which will of itself clear up every case 
of table-moving. The innumerable variety of cases which the experience 
of hundreds of persons will bring forward cannot be met in detail. All we 
have thought of doing is to direct attention to the fact, that the influence of 
vision and expectant attention on the muscles, is sufficient to produce table- 
moving; or, should the table receive an accidental impulse, to continue 
the motion, It must depend on the vigilance and sagacity of the ex- 
perimenters to detect the operation of this agency. 
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POWER’S RESIDENCE IN CHINA. 
Recollections ya three years Residence in China ; including peregrinations in Spain, 
Morocco, Egypt, India, Australia, and New Zealand. By W. Tyrone if see 
entiey. 
Serriep down in the wilds of Kaffraria, away from libraries and books of 
reference, having no fear of “ reviewers” to daunt him, but having a huge 
and weighty ennui to be cheated occasionally during the uncertain leisure 
of a tent life, Mr. Power, son of the incomparable and unreplaceable 
Power, turns over the old journals recording his nomadic life, and from 
their somewhat illegible pages he constructs this most readable and 
agreeable of books. 

Mr. Power has not only travelled, he has Jived in the countries he 
visited ; by which we mean that he not only saw them, but tried to realize 
their life; and his sketches, even when of merely slight externals, are 
always vivid and suggestive. A few extracts will suffice to indicate the 
variety and amusement crowded into this single volume :— 

A TETUAN CAID “ RAISING THE WIND.” 

“ He was by no means scrupulous in his mode of acquiring wealth, and regularly 
‘squeezed’ every individual under his government. One ingenious plan of extorting 
a loan from an unwilling capitalist was to tie his hands together, and introduce a 
couple of wild cats into the wide seat of his inexpressibles. This was a way of 
bringing them to the scratch which neyer failed, and by degrees this excellent 
ruler grew to be enormously rich. ‘The Emperor, thinking at last that his sponge 
must be full, sent for him to Fez, to have a grand squeeze. 

“The wretched old victim was thrown into prison and soundly bastinadoed, a 
process which relieved him of some of his too plethoric wealth. Strips of cotton, 
dipped in turpentine, were tied round his fingers and toes and lighted, which pro- 
duced a grand haul. The wild cats continued for half an hour to produce revela- 
tions of fresh hoards. A knight templar or a Norman king could scarcely have 
been more ingenious in their financial experiments on a miserable Jew. Renewed 
tortures produced further discoveries of treasure, till the old man’s last doubloon 
and last breath were yielded up together.” 

Mr. Power's estimate of the Chinese is by no means flattering: a 
cowardly, sensual, foolish set of barbarians, for whom no interest but that 
of curiosity can be excited. 

THE VALUE OF AN OLD MAN IN CHINA. 

“The reasonableness and placability of the natives were, on one occasion, evinced 
in rather a remarkable manner at Chusan, while I wasthere. An Englishman had 
come across some wild ducks in the canal inside the city, at which he fired with 
ball, all his shot having been previously expended. ‘The bullet missed the birds 
and, glancing from the water, killed an old Chinaman who was sitting at his own 
door enjoying his pipe. 

“The unfortunate sportsman, horrified at the result of his silly thoughtlessness, 
hurried away to take counsel with his friends, who recommended him to try to 
settle the matter with the relatives of the deceased, to prevent their complaint from 
being laid formally before the authorities, who would be obliged to award a heavy 
punishment for such reckless carelessness. With this view one of his friends was 
dispatched to visit the family, to condole with them for their loss, and to explain 
how thoroughly it was the result of accident. He deplored the unhappy circum- 
stance which had deprived the family of so valuable and so respectable a member, 
and pointed out the cheering fact that he was very old, and, in the natural course 
of things, could not have been expected to live much longer, and that pecuniary 
recompense should be made to console the fawiily for the few months society they 
might have anticipated enjoying with him. They admitted that he was old, very 
old, and as he could not have lived long, they mentioned a hundred dollars (20/.) 
as a sum likely to have a good effect in assuuging the bitterness of their affliction. 
The ambassador, delighted at hearing a demand so much more reasonable than he 
had anticipated, but concealing his satisfaction, pointed out that the deceased was 





so old that he could hardly have estimated his short remnant of 
large sum ; that he had died a very quiet and easy death, and 

was wanted in the other world, so that the unlucky bullet wight 
messenger despatched by the gods. He thought, therefore, that fifty 
make a feast and burn plenty of joss-stick and paper money, 
satisfactory to the spirit of their departed ancestor. The 
to the satisfaction of all parties by the payment of seventy-five dollars 
I question whether one might not have shot two-thirds of the old boys o 
at the same reasonable rate, notwithstanding the veneration in which age is ' 


ART IN CHINA. 


“The drama in China is at a very low ebb. 










It is still in the sta 


such as might have been when Thespis and his company declaimed from a Waggon 
or rather, such as it was in the middle ages, when mysteries were performed in the 
oi 


open streets and squares for popular edification. 


“A wealthy citizen, or, sometimes, the parish or municipality, hire g ‘ 
of strollers, who erect their stage across a thoroughfare, with little respect for 


public right of way. The entertainer and his friends oecu 
stage, and the tag-rag and bobtail stand in the rear. 


Py seats in front of the 


“ The actors are mere boys, who are dressed in robes of silk and satin, rich with 


embroidery, but much tarnished and rumpled. 


* The subject of the play is usually taken from the life of some hero of 
or history of China, and the plot is constructed with an attention to the unities of 
the drama that would have charmed a critic of the French school, 

“The narrative begins with the earliest events of the hero’s existence, i 


them on in uninterrupted dulness to his apotheosis. 


The play usually takes some 


hours, and some of them, I have been informed, some days. The spouting and 
posturing are varied by recitative singing in a shrill contralto key; and every 
scene begins and ends with banging of gongs and squealing of pipes, i 

varied by the explosion of crackers, when the interest becomes thrilling, and some 
great event is enveloped in the noise and smoke, being left, in other respects, to 


the imagination of the audience. 


“There are some dramas which treat of the loves of the heroes, in which little 
is left to the imagination, although the dialogue is carried on in a lofty rant which 


never descends to comedy, much less to farce. 


With such taste, it is not surpris 


ing that this species of amusement is not in much repute, and that its professors 
should be classed with the mountebanks and vagabonds, to whose ranks they pro- 


perly belong. 


“There are no moral lessons to be learnt from the Chinese drama : it inculeates 
no good principles, nor does it hold the mirror up to nature. Buffoonery, coane 
ribaldry, and exaggerated passion, are its chief characteristics ; one cannot wonder 


at the low esteem in which it is held. 


“ Music is not more advanced. All the singing is in an unnatural falsetto key, 
pitched as high as possible, so that anything more hideous and ludicrous than the 
sounds produced can scarcely be imagined. A tom cat eaterwauling on the pantiles 
is the nearest approach I know to the vocal music of this refined nation. They 
frequently accompany the voice with a kind of violin, the scraping of which is suf- 
ficient to put one’s teeth on edge. A lute with wire strings and a very wiry tone 
is sometimes used for the same purpose. The instrument, however, that is ta he 
heard on all occasions, is a sort of pipe, very much resembling he bagpipe in tone. 

“The songs I have heard were all of very similar character, and were sung in 
short cadences, alternating with the symphony, reminding me very much of the 
Spanish seguidilla, as it is heard screeched by the muleteers in the mountain paths 
of Andalucia: only that while the muleteer screeches, the Chinaman howls ing 
way that would excite the sympathy of a whole kennel of hounds, compelling them 


to join in an obligato chorus. 


“Chinese poetry is on a par with the music. 


It either delights in namby- 


pamby sentimentality, or puerile conceits. Graceful metaphor, subtle allegory, 
warmth of sentiment, a picturesque feeling for the beauties of nature, are all utterly 
unknown ; while plays-upon-words, and a studied arrangement of phrases, delight 


the most fastidious critics, and satisfy their tastes.” 
A WARRIOR IN DEFEAT. 


“A curious instance of the utter incapacity of the Chinese to cope with 
Europeans occurred at Chapor, where the principal mandarin fled at the very first 
shot, and never stopped till he reached home, an example followed by the whole ot 
the troops with the greatest alacrity. When he reached home it may be su . 
that the gallant mandarin packed up his plate and jewels, and betook himself with 


his family to the safest spot in the country. 


He sent for his wives, and strung 


them up to the beam of his house, his children he strangled, and threw into awell, 
and then heaping up all his valuables about his chair of state, he surrounded it 
with combustibles, and setting fire to the pile, perished in the flames. His fate 


would have been worthy of an old Rowan, or a he 
fought to the last gasp, and adopted such an end to show 
3ut to abandon the field of battle for such a pur- 


enemy when all else was lost. 


ro of Norman times, if he had 
his contempt for the 


pose, without striking a blow—to fly from one kind of death on purpose to seek 
another so inconceivably worse, shows how incapable we are of appreciating the 
motives of a people whose idiosyncrasy is so entirely different from our own. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
The Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol. From 1753 to 1764 


Chapman and Hall 


The Hvents of a Year. A novel. By Emilie Carlen, author of “ The Birthright,” de. 
3 Vols. 


T. C. Newby. 


Frank Merryweather. A novel. By Henry G. Ainslie Young, Esq. es N 


Terk is one difficulty in criticism which, more than all oth 
perplexes an ingenuous mind wishing to “ do his spiriting 
wellas ‘‘ gently ;” the difficulty namely of regulating the stan 
a good novel is presented to us our task is comparatively sim 
at our ease there; the book moves, delights, ins 
But when a novel is not good according to our 1 
be, and most frequently is good, according to the novel 
and this novel reader would be amazed at our delightin, 
art of Miss Austen, and at our contempt for the ign 


0 


her difficulties, 


’ trathfally a8 
dard. When 
; we are 


instructs us, and we say 8% 
deal of the novel, it may 
ovel readers’ standard ; 


in the exquisite 
Fle melodrame 


Eugéne Sue ; nevertheless, as this novel reader employs us in the capacity 
of ‘Taster-General to inform him of what to read and what to wwoid iis 
judge according to our standard we shall mislead him, if 


standard we shall mislead others, and seem to compro 


We generally contrive to get over this difficulty in some 
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; Let us try to do so with the three novels 
bees article. 


Bethune Baliol is a book of considerable merit, 


¥ rape, but we do not consider it a good novel, nor 
ib 






fie 
t é won “wery exciting. The diary form is “ used up,” and 
the | ert atlitic beni: e were pleased therefore to find this 


8 ilp with whic 
ie f the minute details with which she opened, and 
epell ni wt is the narration of her story. _The characters 
i traces of creative power, but they are cleverly 
siand out with 8h story is not new, but it is readable; and the 
een that of a cultivated, elegant mind. What we miss 
: both of observation and reproduction which would make 
Or hook was dealing with realities. 
of « Year belongs to a very different class. We are no 
seal Garlen at the best; but the later novels signed by 


em twaddelius, twaddelissimus. So much talk, and suc 
n talk! So much sentiment, and such thin, watery | 
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r tl ig SP enarthclees, we find these novels have their readers and | 
f the es; 9 such we can commend The Events of a Year as possessing 
” es interest—if we may speak from the very imperfect 
with : hm enabled to give it, aided by large-minded liberality 
» Len 
+ glutted on the sweets of a circulating libra 
may! 1 etendezstoment in Frank Merryweather, “ as we happen 
in one case at least ; _ _ a 2 a of 
i make us continue 8 very * twice- e@; 
ban! ee Feith 20 more precise indication thes is furnished in 
pad 
Partfalin 
sone . 
ts, to n RaAE TUE 
little i should do our utmost to wpeeurage bed ka itiful, for the Useful encourages 
1tseli.—-GokE . 
vhich oeaate 
sn OMITTED PASSAGES FROM A BOY’S EPIC. 
ss0re I. 
Pid Love AND THE Faun. 
vm See! where yon sunbeam lingers down the glade, 
arse A winged shape of perfect loveliness ; 
onder A boy in look and limb, yet self sustained 
By godlike power ; dark his orbéd eyes, 
key, His cheek sun-coloured : golden his long hair. 
n the A quiver charged with silver shafts is hung 
utiles Athwart his shoulders, and an ivory bow 
ne Fills one small hand. But see! he passes on, 
tome Til by # fountain in whose hollow depth 
to be Of liquid splendour, dreams eternally 
me. The steadfast Heayen, where rose and myrtle mix 
ig in Delicious scent and shade, he drops diffused. 
f the But Care lies with him in the embedding grass. 
= fountain with its picture of blue air, 
them Of clouds that journey oyer branching trees ; 
Of quivering boughs, and boles all strangely patcht 
mby- With mosses red and grey ; of flitting birds, 
gory, And wavering flowers and insect swarms like flowers, 
tery tm not his soul, nor win for all their grace 
light dreamer’s eye. At length a joyous laugh 
Broke thro’ the silence, and the God arose, 
oi While fiery anger shook his curving lip ; 
first “And who,” he cried, “ profanes my solitude ? 
Bo | Come forth, come forth, intruder ! when I call, 
posed From thy green lair of woven boughs, come forth !”’ 
with the woven boughs a rustle crept, 
rung And mischievously mirthful thro’ the leaves 
en Peared a broad face that vainly checkt its fun, 
"fate Por still the overflowing laughter ran 
» bad From the loose corners of the puckered mouth ; 
r the Ua for words like these it found a way :— 
. pur “Tair cause for mirth, dread Eros, hath thy Faun, 
seek Forse I not the child of Frolic lie 
g the and pensive, as Love’s self were pierced 
By Love’ sown shaft.” So spake the wicked Faun, 
Laughing at Eros, yet half fearing him, 
Hal By reason of his being more divine, 
be, Love is of the Heaven. Uplifting then 
ewby. Wory bow, and leaning on its are, 
The child of Aphrodite answered him : 
ruby. “Friend of Silenus ! even to the Gods, 
+ hg On nectar in ambrosial halls, 
Fan ag that casts a shadow as she comes. 
» ane Tate whose home is where the Gods abide, 
¥ 80. ‘with men and saddens at their grief. 
may And thus it chanced that on my boding heart 
ard ; fell unwelcome, as in spring 
sal Bat eres gtass and budding leaves, the snow. 
aity Bor the my tale, and hearing, counsel me, s 
f we high Gods may learn of lowly Fauns, 
o his Hag must die. Here, therefore, will we sit, 
= the shadow of this antique tree.” M. 





“ Che Act. 


RIGOLETTO. 

Vapor's new en opera, ear qipenee pennies with the erga 

splendour to whieh Covent en hag accustomed its publie, is not likely 
of the stage as Lraant. The libretto 


to retain eyen so firm a hol 


a 


almost a literal translation of Victor Hugo's once celebrated play, Le Ros 
s'amuse, and is certainly a subject admitting both of fine music aud fine 
acting. The tragedian we haye—in Ronconi; the composer we have net, 


i 


There are some charming phrases scattered over the score, one 
quartet, and an eareatching cantabile, sung with incomparable grace by 
Mario—* La donna e mobile ;” but for the rest the musie is patehy-—re- 
miniseent of various operas in various styles (now quietly ucing 
the minuet in Don Giovanni, then the druid chorus in Vorma, afterwards 
the duet from the Huguenots, with fragments from the Barliere, and the 
commonplaces of Rossini and Donizetti), and only redeemed by a cer- 
tain animation—a brio, which earries you along with it, pleased, if not 
transported. Ronconi has the whole upon his shoulders, and makes the 
most of it. His buffoonery, however, in the first scene, was, 1 conceive, 
a mistake. Rigoletto, the court jester, has every license of tongue, but 
no such license of hand as that of striking the nobleman whose prominent 
abdomen he ridicules. Moreover, his buffoonery is too much of “ gag- 
gery’ —it is not the savage sarcasm of Hugo's Zriboulet, and Ronconi 
seems to forget that this buffoon is a tragic personage, sombre even in 
his mirth. Mario has little to sing, and sings ge i Mdlle. 
Bosio, insipid and inanimate ag an actress, has a brilliant metallic voice, 
which she manages with effect, though with somewhat less of singing, and 
more of screamiug, than I altogether desire. 

Rigoletto was worth producing. It may serve to vary the repertoire— 
it will never be a “ success.” 





THE MOUSETRAP. 


The Reverend James White, after success as aserious dramatist in The 
King of the Commons, and John Saville of Haysted, seems determined to 
srove Plato’s thesis, that the Tragic Poet necessarily contains the Com 
Poot also (a thesis which, parenthetically, I beg distinctly to gainsay, an 
need only mention that Plato himself, in his wiser maturity, saw the error 
thereof and retracted). Mr. White has not proved his thesis. Yet he has 
shown himself. man of wit, a writer of really comic dialogue, odd, amusin 
and unforced; but not a comic dramatist. Plato—to return to that ven 
rable, but not always trustworthy critic—has an excellent passage on the 
primary necessity of a good plot, but I haven't a translation by me, and 
am afraid of the Greek, the more so as it occurs to me you do not re- 
quire so august an authority for so obvious q truth! Would that the 
truth were ébvious to dramatists! Mr. White gives no notion of a 
plot in the Mousetrap, and his comedy becomes wearisome from the 
eternal recurrence of the same position. I got so weary of Captain 
Smith and his natural child, that not even the odd dialogue and the odd 
character of a fighting quaker, whose nautical oaths came out so queerly 
from under the broad brim, giving to drab an unaccustomed scent of tar, 
could make the three act# pass gaily. 

When a comedy has neither the interest of a well constructed story 
progressive through culminating situations, nor the mirth of farcical 
exaggeration to langh down criticism, we demand that the characters be 
well drawn, and interesting in their originality. But of character the 
Mousetrap has no glimpse; there are some extravagancies combined 
together in an evident intention of originality, but no life issues from the 
combination. The scientific nobleman snails his energies on the con- 
struction of a mousetrap is meant to be satirical—but is not ; the conce 
tion of a hale old soldier feigning rheumatism and old wounds as pass- 
keys to a lady’s affection, has an original énéention underlying it, but the 
intention is not worked out into a truth; the effect is simply improbable, 
and not in the least comic. In fact, the comedy is paved with good im- 
tentions. The whole thing wants life, movement, mirth. Laughter fol- 
lows Buckstone through his various speeches, byt when he is off the 
stage a patient pit listens with mild indifference. 





THE LAWYERS, 


Slingsby Laurence—lucky dog !—has, I am told, made another “ hit” 
at the Lycrum in the three act comic drama, The Lawyers. You must 
not expect to have my opinion thereon! When at Easter he afllicted us 
with nine acts of elaborate failure, I “ cut him up” with the impartiality 
one “ owes to one’s friends.” He did not see the “‘ friendliness” of m 
candour, and there has been “a coolness” between us ever since. ft 
were to praise him now I should be accused of “ interested motives” —a 
desire to reinstate my fallen position. My best plan is, therefore, to 
away altogether, and as my critique blond, the gay, witty, enthusias 
Chat Huant is at this moment “ restoring hig forces” at that gran 
restaurateur a Country House, 1 shall quietly extract from the Times.the 
notice which that most indulgent of erities has written. 

“ A comie drama in three acts, entitled The Lawyers, wag produced last 
with such decided success that it promises to equal in popularity the famous : 
of Speculation. We need not say here that we do not attach much importance to: 
the formalities of applause bestowed on a first night, for we have more tham once 
raised a warning yoice against confidence in too friendly audiences. But when we 
see that a piece of some length is thoroughly enjoyed throughout, we can record a 
success beyond the ordinary level, and this was emineptly the case with Zhe 
Lawyers. 

“So slight is the plot of this last dramatic noyelty, that, if we said it had no 
plot at all, we should not deviate widely from the truth. Mr. and Mrs. Bi 
Brown, a young married couple, are in the habit of squabbling about big 
their disputatious propensities are constantly kept alive by the interference of M 
Alimonia Naggins, Mrs. Brown’s mother. An act of violence committed ya sat] 
who throws his mother-in-law’s cat out of window, leads to a lawsuit, and 
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to lead to a separation; but a benevolent solicitor, who is a kind of guardian angel 
to the other personages, effects a treaty of peace between the belligerent parties. 
The husband and wife, now comfortably established, find their tranquillity once 
more disturbed the good offices of Mrs. Naggins, who calls their attention 
to the reported trial of the cause ‘Naggins v. Brown’ in the morning paper. 
Through circumstances explained by the action of the piece they have not witnessed 
the trial in person, and, now, the reckless inventions in which the counsel on both 
sides have indulged arouse suspicions that never before existed. In fact, things are 
looking worse than ever, till the rival serjeants, who appear as friends of the family, 
unblushingly confess that the scandals to which they gave utterance the day before 
were totally without foundation, being merely spoken to gain the cause, in accord- 
ance with the received principles of professional morality. 

“The slight plot seems to bring together a more amusing assemblage of cha- 
racters, and to afford more opportunities for good comic acting by a variety of per- 
sonages, than any new piece that has been produced for some time. There is, in- 
deed, no interest, commonly so called, in the story, but throughout the whole piece 
some forcible trait of character is exhibited, and uot ove of the dramatis persone 
is a mere nonentity. The two serjeants—one celebrated for brow-beating his wit- 
nesses, the other for withéring them with indifferent jokes—stand out as types of 
a class, and their peculiarities, rugged and facetious, are admirably embodied by 
Messrs. F. Matthews and Basil Baker. The stormy mother-in-law—one of those 
terrible advocates of the rights of women whom Mrs. F. Matthews so well knows 
how to portray—is ably contrasted with the less irascible, but by no means mild 
wife—a part played in excellent taste by Miss Robertson, who shows that she can 
be spirited without vulgarity or exaggeration. The husband, intrinsically good-hu- 
moured, but easily irritated and distressed, is a substantial being in the hands of 
Mr. Roxby. No one can be more bland and business-like than the worthy lawyer, 
acted by Mr. Cooper ; while, towering above all the rest, is a personage to whom 
we have not yet ulluded, as his position is rather external to the plot—a briefless 
barrister, played by Mr. C. Mathews. This is one of those voluble wights who be- 
long to both generations of the Mathews family. His active endeavours to obtain 
a brief, and his delight when he has picked up a murderer as a subject for a brilliant 

ence, are constant causes of amusement whenever he flings himself into the 
midst of the other personages. Scarcely do we know which to praise most—the 
author, for fitting so many actors with such appropriate parts, or the actors, for so 
completely realizing the author’s intentions. 

“ With the full knowledge that The Lawyers is founded on a French piece, called 
Les Avocats, written by MM. Dumanoir and Clairville, and produced at the Gym- 
nase last August, we would almost give the adapter, Mr. Slingsby Lawrence, the 
eredit of an original production. In many adaptations the transfer from Paris to 
London is merely nominal, and M. Dubois, when he becomes Mr. Wood, is as much 
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The adapter has altered the plot of the Gymnase pj 

lars, as will be seen at once by all who have wie Mover en 
we state that the character which is so well acted by Mrs, F lish 
important to the general effect, has no existence in the Pron eero al 


















THE ZULU KAFFIRS, | 


But if you want to spend an afternoon or evenin ig : 
at once ned striking, and unusually agreeable, rhe 
Kaffirs perform at the St. George's Gallery. ° 
—eleven men, a woman, and a child (the child engaging 
all mothers and fathers, putative and real, go off into wr 
sympathy !) are made to represent, amid painted scenes, ag 
various aspects of their wild life, so that the spectator caliaa hd 
drama in which the actors are no wretched “ supers” at one shilinge : 
but the free, graceful warriors themselves, being what they 
see them in their Kraals—we see them at their meals—af thera ‘ 
their councils of war, at their hunting, at their quarrels and fight 
marriage ceremonies, and “ witch findings”—we hear them 





the 


i 


their poet laureate recite his savage ode, accompanied ieee ‘ 
tures not in the least resembling those I presume Mr. ordswort ie 
; 


wont toemploy! We are at home among these wild ani 
no previous exhibition has ever attempted, we are made 
something more than a few specimens of a savage tribe—we 
understand their life. Ifthe philosopher can go there without 
much, [ would not give much for his philosophy! But no : 
Frenchman should venture there ; otherwise he will be painfully ste 
by the vivid resemblance of the howlings, quarrellings, gestures, and ey 
intonations of these savages, to those of the Frenchmen who dives 
seaport towns with their vivacity. The artist, however, will be deligg' 
by their graceful forms, noble animalism, and free j on 


h 
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except the walk, which is large hipped and dromedarian, ‘ 

I have been too busy to find my way to the ApELput, where, ase 
amazing play-bill informs me, “ Shakspeare has made his first app. 
ance” in 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 

accompanied by perfections of cast, scenery, and all that sort of thi, 
which are to make this dirty, disagreeable play, entertaining, Yes,1 hm) | 
written the words—dirty and disagreeable! If your reverence for bj 
Swan makes you think otherwise, mine does not. The “cast” of 
play seems to me more strange than “ powerful;” on that, howereil 
will be more explicit next week—perhaps! 


moms . 3 | SaAmever _& 


a Frenchman in his habits and sentiments as when he originally figured on the 
Boulevard. But The Lawyers is a thoroughly English piece; the dialogue is 
written with English vigour, and the abuses of the Bar are satirised with a perfect 
feeling for the professional peculiarities of this country. Although the cause of ac- 
tion borders on caricature, nothing can be more life-like than the deportment of 
the barristers as they lounge through the hall and utter frequent pleasantries on 





Commercial Affairs. 





their engagements at the courts. And it is not the colouring alone that is original. 


| 
} 
° 





is announced. Go! 


FORBIGN FUNDS 
(Lasr OrrroraL Quotation DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Farpay Eveyina.) 


| Brazilian Bonds .......... . 1004 | Russian 4} per Cents. ... "pet 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | Brazilian New 4}perCts. 2 Sardinian Bonds asaaseos . 98 
P . P pO a 6 | Spanish 3 p. Cents. 49 
‘ Friday Evening, May 20, 1853. Granada, ex Dec., 1849, | Spanish 3 .Cts. New Def. 24 | 
No great amount of business has been transacted during the | coupon ... 22 | Spanish Com. Certif. of | 
pest week, the Whitsuntide holidays and the usual fortnightly | Granada Deferred ......... 103| Coupon not funded ... 6} | 
of the having been the causes. Money is | Greek, red sence, 10}| Swedish Loan...............12 dis, | 
roy be still a a ee people still talk of the = oe of | Mexican 3 per Cents....... 26% | Venezuela Deferred .. 15h 
ooh jank e rate of discount s } hig er. If such Peruvian 44 per Cents. | Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... 65 
e case, we shall hardly have things much higher during the | ~ Aooount, May 31......... 874 Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 96) 


summer. There have been le speculative purchases 
in Buenos Ayrean and other South American Stock, also in 
Spanish Stock, other foreign Stocks remaining quiet. Consols 
are steady at 1004, } for money ; and 4, j for the account. Mines 
have been flat. Land Companies have not yet rallied. The 


feature during the week has been the active dealing in 
Palace 


shares ; they have reached four premium, and | 


fell again to 2) um, but they have been largely dealt in, 
and one woul: r that the promoters of the Sydenham Palace 
are likely to create not only a most useful and beneficial place of 
resort, but also a profitable ion for the shareholders. In 
our own Railway Share-market but little has been done. The 
South-Western has held a meeting; shares generally in the 
heavy market are weak. French shares have been largely dealt 
in, principally on account of orders from Paris. The Paris and 
Strasbourg line is still a leader amongst the lines, and additional 
hes are talked of in connexion with this line. The Lyons 
and Geneva concession w: seem to hang fire. The Victor 
Emmanuel, or Turin and Swiss line, which would necessarily be 
with the Lyons line, has obtained excellent terms 
from the Sardinian G t. Gold Mining shares are weak, 
even the Californian, although the reports are most encouraging, 
the quartz-crushing and ore-reducing machinery is likely to in- 
crease the supply of gold to a fabulous amount. Even in New 
Zealand they are finding a field of gold. Comer Mines have 
slightly rallied during the week, Jamaica and Metcalfe in par- 
be. coppertass, and the enperiasant of working the inpa Tory 
1» ani experimen’ worki iron very 

questionable, 


CORN MARKET. 
The supply of heat, oats, and ome . sais) bevel this 
su of wi an was again li thi 

week. On Monday, wheat was Is. to 2s. cheaper; to-day there 
was rather an improved demand the country for inferior 
—— this decline, but the finer descriptions were neglected. 

here was a fair demand for oats and barley at fully Monday's 
rates. The value of beans and peas is ly maintained. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostne Prices.) 








Satur,|Mond.| Tues. Wedn.|Thurs| Frid. 





























Portuguese 4 per Cents. 393 














Royal Etaltan ) @Mpera, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT, MONDAY, MAY 23. 





The Directors have the honour to announce that Monday, 
May 23, will be given as a Subscription Night, in lieu of Satur- 
day, August 27. All Ivories and Tickets, therefore, for 
August 27, will be available for Monday, May 23. 

On Manovay, May 23, will be performed for the first time 
this season, Meyerbeer’s grand romantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 

Alice—Mdme. Jullienne (her first appearance this season) ; 
Isabella—Mdme. Castellan ; Elena—Mdille. Besson. Bertramo 
—Herr Formes; Eraldo—Sig. Polonini; Alberto—Sig. Romoni ; 
Il Priore—Sig. Tagliafico ; Cavaliers—Signori Mei and Soldi; 
Rambaldo—Sig. Stigelli ; and Roberto—Sig. Tamberlik. 

The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlle. 
Marmet, Mdlle. Besson, Mdlle. Esper, Malle. Barville, Mdlle. 
Santi, Mdile. Rolemberg, Mdlle. Barville, and M. Desplaces. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa 

Commence at Eight. Pit, 8s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. ; 
Ditto, 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


French Blays. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 








Last Week but One of the Engagements of M. Regnier, 
M. Lafont, and Mdlle. indeleine Brohan. 





On Monday Evening next, May 23, will be performed, UNE 
FEMME QUI SE JETTE PAR LA FENETRE and MDLLE. 
DE LA SEIGLIERE. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's, 
33, Old Bond Street ; and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONTgBLANC, 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock, exe: Saturday. 
Stalls, 38. (which can be secured at the Box-office every day 





= hy 

A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at 

A View of the celebrated Mer de Glace, from Montanvers, 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


ee SiGe 54 | 5¢ 

Te 20 263 | 263 
ony ea ee 29 | wu... | 30 from Eleven to Four) ; area, 2s. ; 
30 | 26 | 2% | 2 | 30 | 25 , 
6p| 2p! 3p| 3p! 3p)! 3p Three o’c! 
isons 33 32 HE HE | rt has been added to the Illustrations. 
seeeee p Pp Pp Pp P u 








CREMORNE, 


also, may next week tempt my lyrical enthusiasm (or the reverse) ons 
fireworks and balloons, its dances, its Hungarian brothers, its mou 
bankery, its bosquets, its happy visitants, smoking and laughing, 
flirting a liberal a illingsworth | 


For the Derby-day a grand Bal iad 
Vins |. 


Tt 





French Play 


MR. MITCHELL’S BENEFIT, 
Under the Gracious Patronage of Has Mumm 





Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that HIS BENEMis 
fixed to take place on Wepnespay wexe, May 26th, onvith | 
oceasion will r d, the fe it of (for iat 
night only,) LE MARI A LA CAMPAGNE, and (for ist 
time it can = were — te ets 
M. Regnier will repeat his admiral . 
homens Sadie,” being also the Last Night but Two of the Cmdy 
Performances. Mr. Mitchell solicits the favour of aly 
application for Boxes and Stalls. 

Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, 

May 19, 1853 





tl 


St. Grorar’s GaLiery, Hyde Park Comer. 
The extensive Premises, known as the st. George's Ga tf 
Hyde Park Corner, formerly the Chinese ery per 
taken by Mr. Caldecott, a merchant of Port N . 
Public Exhibition, with the sanction of the colonis! sutbor ; 
of a Troupe and Family of native ZULU KAFIRS, oops 
Eleven a a Woman, and a Child, from non 


Exhibition represents, on & most , 

scale, the Domestic Habits, Nuptial Corement es | 
Witch-finding, Hunting Tramp, and Terri tewet 
wild and interesting tribe of savages. - iadby 
ment of the various national characteristic scenes 
Scenery painted expressly by Mr. Charles 


otek 

The EXHIBITION takes place at Halt O) Ben 
IBITION, ¥ 

DAY EXE " fot 1 


Ae KAFIRS.—OPEN EVERY Nic#: 


=e 


EVERY EVENING, anda 
Wednesday, and Saturday A’ 


Admission 1s, 0 

Front Seats (numbered and reserved ), M8. 5 ieee 
2s. 6d. ; to be obtained at Mr. Michels Royal Livesey, 5 
Bond Street; and at the ° 





R. JAMES HANNAY, Aaa, 
A LECTURES. on SATIRICAL ‘rte ATURE. - 
Course will comprise Notices, 


a 
Horace, and Juvenal, of Bresaes, Dar el) 


George Buchanan, of Boileau, of contempt? 
Po vot some writers of the last age, andof some 
webers and publications. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 













LECTURES & 
R. BUCKINGHAM'S LEt - Morsing 


INDIA at the Hanow . Court 04 
on Monday, May 23rd, at Three Vt) One 
Thursday, at Half-past Bight. 


a 


eo 





Seats reserved for Subscribers to the Comme, 
putidaee 6 general description of all Sy ol 
habitants, as well as a review < 
prospects, with discussions on 


for its better 
Tickets to a. 




















| 
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~TrOR » FREEHOLD LAND, 
EFORMERS’ INVESTMENT SOCIETY. —A 
BUILDING, to explain the objects of the above 
MBETI the Great Room of e Monarch Tavern, 
, Will be | .street, Ham tead-road, on TUESDAY 
comer of 853. Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven 
Fr ei Jerrold, Esq., Richard Hart, Esq., and 
o'dock. will address the Meeting. Shares, £30. 
Mr. Shillmg. Monthly Subscription, Four 
Several Estates are in progress of Purchase, and a 
Shillings. i 


Bale wil be 








"J. 8. Hreperp, Manager. 





a 
OCIETY of the FRIENDS of ITALY 
BVENIN STING of this Society will be held on 

As 4 Pog inst., at the Music Hall, Store 
oat a squs . The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock, 
Street, by P. A. Taytor, Esq. The Meeting will be 
pas pee ce Dawson, Esq., M.A., and by other 
saree’ Wy i. Lovis Kossurs will be present. Cards 
a ee Members Is. each, and for Strangers Is. 6d. 
obtained at the Offices of the Society, 10, South- 


Strand, or at the Music Hall, on or before the 





TION DINNER. 
‘ay 26th, 1853, A PUBLIC DINNER 
asons’ Tavern, Great pacen Tiest, 
Fields whieh will be presented the TESTI- 
Mr. G. HOLYOAKE, in Raotion of services 
of Private Judgment. Mr. Txornton Huwr in 
James Watson will present the Testimonial, 
q will sing several of their Choruses during 
al on Table at Half-past Five o'clock. The 


at Half-past Seven. Tickets: to the Dinner, 
eM: hee tation, 6. Admission will in both cases 
; and as the numbers are strictly limited, an 

is necessary. 


be obtained of Mr. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head 
feresoter Row; Mr. Traelove, 240, Strand; Mr. 


Institution, John Street, Fitzroy Square ; Mr. Taylor, 

Jnstitution, Morpeth Street, Bethnal Green ; 
Mr, Brrol, 4, Gloucester Terrace, Hoxton; Mr. Bendall, Hall 
fs City Road ; and Mr. Price, Secular Hall, Goldsmith’s 


F 
rg 
rep 
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Wr, _ 
Te Sin EXHIBITION at DUBLIN. 
"" " @REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 




















wr ie : is hereby iven, that Tickets, including the fare by 
. ~ | teamer from B: iy a | os ine } semmecon oo 
rence for who wish to visit Dublin on the occasion of the 
‘ cast” ae ; fal ote iin the opportunity of doing so at the 
' following = 
at, however! al Lorpoy To Dvusute. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
Sis. 4d. 288, 6d lds. 4d. 
Igmox 10 Dentty ax Back, available for Sixteen Days. 
everse) ons ax First Class. Second Class. 
, its ae, 0 47s, 3d. 43s. 
laughing, information ting the departure of the packets from 
1d Bal Mas tea be obtained at the Paddington Station. 
Virus |. ~ehen 
— — incall 
" MAT SPERRIS CONSULS TIN 
MINING COMPANY, PARISH OF ZENNOR, CORN- 
| **  Condacted on the ‘‘ Cost-Book System.” 
(EFIT, h | parts, or shares, of £1 each Deposit, 10s. per share, 
ee Maser: two calls of 5s. each, at intervals of not less ? aa three 
months ; without further calls or liability. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT, 
ry eet Meee, Baa, Calet all Holywell, Flintshire 
medy of (for at Broad, Bsq., Rye Hill, Surrey. 
R, and (for thst T.C. Newton, Hampton Court ; and Lugwardine, 
Lae 5 Tauconberg Shuttleworth, Esq., Old Jewry Chambers 
Pwo of the Cady Captain Juanes Bulkeley, R.N., Maddox Street, Regent Street, 
rour of a (With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Mowry. Dimsdale, Drewitt, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill 
pee SOLICITOR. 
| Gi Joueph Thomas Millard, Esq., 7, Basinghall Street. 
RY Ni BROKERS. 
Corner. Monrs, Baward and Alfred Whitmore, 17, Change Alley, Corn- 
George's Ga : hil; Thomas Trulock, Eaq., 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
wt oul, fort Szcretary—Mr. Seymour Smith. 
por ‘ Opricus—13, Op Jewny Cuamners. 
stern Africa. 4 
or es PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS, 


re | aL onacls ane sett comprises three distinct 
, denominated the Tremeadow, the Tregerton, 

tein ye Church Town towards Towednack, and, 
(tet ge estate, bordering to the south on Wh. 

; eat ae ea pelabrated Ding Dong Mine in Gulval, 

i ‘arse the east, is in the immediate vicinity 


th Consols, Balnoon, Wheal Margaret, 


B it Consols, Wheal Kitty, St. Ive’s Consols, 
ra ay Wheal Speed Mines; the whole in a 








Unreserred wht. working, paying dividends, and too well 
Uae at The to irther fl ng " 
hinwl ine upwards of six very promising cast and west 
a, the » or carbonas, from which some consider- 
of Teturns of tin have been raised and sold, whereby the value 
Author have been satisfactorily proved, three of which cor- 
vps to * me in the St. Ive’s Consols, Wheal Reeth, and 
RATURE. - r" roducing tinstuff of the richest description, 
| and Crit? ~~ akon amen b Several shafts have been already 
wid at { ; Sertia pre Pei the main engine-shaft 
ryden, +» 4nd levels driven on the course of the 
me contempa™) F lodes—namely, one on the Great Sperris lode, 
the Great St. Ive's Consols lode ; and the other 







ounced. le, to all Fprcarances the same lode as that in 
may, therefore, very confidently be ex »ected, 
sane 6 © erection of a suitable engine, with a sullicient 
TURES CN fh ney returns of tin ore will immediately com- 
(sd eae with speedy and highly remunerating 

ening Couto of the ti 
3 with tin stones may be seen, and detailed pro- 
Thee from experienced mining captains, may 
; ante oe or of the brokers of the company, to 
‘atory s04 fort i oats may be made in the usual form. 
ventary wei s had at the office of the Mining Journal, 








Every Yard of Cloth sold at the London Cloth Establishment is sold at 
the Wholesale Price!!! 


S an AUXILIARY to the CLOTH TRADE, the Proprietors of the LONDON 
{\ CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT have appropriated the upper part of their extensive Premises in COVENTRY 


STREET to the purposes of 


A LARGE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


In which experienced, talented cutters, and the best Workmen to be found in the Metropoli 
in a superior manner any materials purchased in the CLOTH ESTABLISHME 


WorxMen’s WaGces. Here is provided 


oma the charge of only tie 


A PERFECT SCHEME OF ECONOMY, 


In regard to the best and most fashionable West-end Clothing, with advantages 
the FINEST AND BEST DESCRIPTIONS OF DRESS. It includes not ty 
Stock of Cloths, Trowserings, Vestings, &. &c., of THE LONDON CLOTH E 


SALE PRICE, with making up in best style at 


never 
Ss 
2 


before realized by the public in 
choice from the ing und super 
ABLISHMENT, at the i. 


WORKMAN’S WAGES, 
But also a Guarantee for the Quality, Fit, and Workmanship. 





EDMUND DUDDEN AND COMPANY, 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 


16, COVENTRY STREET. 





TNHE WELLINGTON.—Entrance, 160, 
PICCADILLY.—Formerly Orockford’s Club. The 


Dining Rooms and Saloons of this Establishment are now 
Open. 

Scale of Charges :—Dinner from the joint, with vegetables, 
bread, cheese, &c., 2s.; ditto, with soup or fish, 2s. 6d. ; ditto, 
with soup and fish, 3s.; made dishes, with the joint, as per bill 
of fare; made dishes, without the joint, but with vegetables, 
bread, cheese, &c., 1s. extra. Waiter, each person, 3d. 

The Wines and Beers will be sold by Imperial measure, and 
the decanters all marked, so that the quantity paid for will be 
actually supplied to the consumer. The Public will, therefore, 
appreciate this novel arrangement, more particularly when they 
understand that the Imperial pint contains four-fifths of what is 
usually sold as a bottle. 

The Dining-Room will be open daily, from neteey Two, and 
on Sundays at Half-past Five. The Saloons will be open daily 
at Eleven, and on Sunday at Three. 

Lessee, HENRY THOMAS MUNDAY, 
160, PrccapItty. 





XT EW CLUB.—Arrangements are in progress 
i for the establishment of a Club, with Lower E nee 
Fees and Annual Subscriptions than most of the existing Clubs, 
retaining at the same time all the advantages peculiar to 
best amongst such institutions. Gentlemen connected with the 
Newspaper-press aud Literature in general; Artists and those 
connected by taste or occupation with the Fine Arts; Members 
of Seientifie Societies, and of the Liberal Professions ; Officers 
of the Geworement CIVIL Service, aud Gentlemeu of OW n 
character and standing in the Banking, Commercial, and Cor- 
porate Establishments of the Metropolis, who may be willing to 
coeperein, are requested, in the first instance, to communicate 
(by letters only) with Grores Waser, Esq., British Library, 
Cockspur-Street, Charing-Cross. 

Terms proposed: Entrance Fee, #5 5s.; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £3 3s. 


T EMPERANCE LINE OF PACKETS, 
From LONDON to AUSTRALIA. 

For ADELAIDE, GEELONG, and MELBOURNE direct, 
with guarantee to land Passengers and Freight, the splendid 
new clipper-built ship CALIFORNIA (A 1), 1600 tons burthen. 
To load in the East India Docks. The accommodation for pas- 
sengers by this vessel is of a very superior character, having a 
full poop and lofty tween decks, ventilated on the most ap- 
proved plan. An experienced Sargeon is engaged, who will 
have at command an abundant supply of medical comforts. A 
well-selected Library will be put on board for the gratuitous 
use of the passengers. 

For freight or passage 
27, Rood Lane, Fenchurch 





apply to E. K. M. Griffiths and Co., 
St 


reet. 





HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
K are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 
be obtained only at 38, Pouttry. Gentlemen in the country 
or abroad, ordering through their agents, are requested to ob- 
serve on the interior of the collar-band the stamp— 


“FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities—First 
quality, 40s. the half-dozen ; second quality, 30s, the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very 
best manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect 
these, the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement, post free, and patterns 
of the new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 


RICHARD FORD, 38, Povtrry, Lonpor. 


SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE. 


pee CH CHOCOLATE, 1s. per pound, or 
in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the 
choicest Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the most approved French method. Coffee is far inferior in 
nutritive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or properly pre- 
»ared Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession, as more conducive to health than any other vegetable 
substance which enters into the human dietary. The superiority 
of the above One Shilling French Chocolate, over raw and un- 
prepared Cocoas, may be judged ofby the perfection attained in 
its manufacture, owing to which it may be used either as food or 
beverage. 


PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the 
Patronage of her Majesty the Queen, and the unanimous 
award of both “ Council” and “ Prize’ Medals at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bon- 





EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has pleasure in rae an 

| entirely new and very ingenious WROUGHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDSTEAD, which, from its being extremely Leh, durebies 
and portable (measuring, when folded, 2ft. 1lin. by 2ft. by Sin. 
Beep, ond easily and instantaneously convertible from a chair 
to a bedstead, or vice verad, presents to military officers and 
parties travelling, an amount of comfort and ce long 
desiderated, but hitherto unattainable. Price, from two to four 
guineas. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted to the 
(all conn a TSENISHING TRONMONGEBY (in- 
cluding cutlery, nickel silver, plated and ned wares, iron 
and brass ), so arranged and that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
SX RORD-STREET (comer of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 

39, corner of Newman-st : \ 
and 3, NEWMAN-STREET;; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
rices that are = = - of the 
shoalene: 1a per dozen + desserts to match, 9s. ; if to 








fi 


ls. per dozen extra; carvers 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
oxen pro ion, to 258. per dozen ; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, eS 26< ; white bone table- es, 6s. 


f 


5 


desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 
handled table-knives and forks, 6s. dozen ; 
1s. each. The largest stock of dessert 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 
VER. The REAL NICKEL SIL intr 


E 
H 


5 


ete 
ie 


years ago by WILLIAM §. BURTON, when by the 
tent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all cori 
pa. ad the wae best article next to sterling iver that can 


employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. , ead 
Fiddle Thread 


or s 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Patter, 


Tea Spoons, dozen 18s. 32s. 
Dessest Forks rt 30s. . oe 58s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, . 56s. a 





30s. 
Table Forks pat 40s. 
Table Spoons __—i,, 0s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, dlesticks, 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 





.. 708 





, at 
the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PL. a 
Fiddle. Raton * 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, 





GRID os teem athcderessecsentoeereee St, a 
Dineort ditto and ditto at e 
, o> Ne eons | pmeree . 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 


ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of 
to the » od of GENERAL F ISHING 
MONGERY (including cutlery, ni ver, 





japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so 


sar ay that purchasers may easily and at onee make their s¢- 
ections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent port) Sop. Tha money 
returned for ev articte ee ’ 


No. 30, OXFORD-STREBT. (oorner of Newman-streg}§ 
Nos. 1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and Nos. 4& 6, PERR 


PLACE. 
Estanuisuxp A.D. 1820. 





AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL UNDER CLASS XIX, 


O THE CARPET TRADE. — ROY. 
VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. — The PA’ 
OOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY beg to inform the 
that their New Parrrans in Carpets 
the present season are now out, and will 
to any they have hitherto produced, 


‘AB! 
be far su 
» both i 
The public can be supplied + = rpctable Carpet hoses 
e pu i 





caution the public against who are 
description of gouds as F Carpets, 
com n with their manu , either in 
and that the genuineness of the goods can 
as the "s Car are 





bons, and French Syrups. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Druggists in the kingdom. 1 e. Isle- 
worth ; Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding-Lane, City ; West-End 
Agent, Mr, Jomn Hatrisup, 221, Regent-Street. 


ends of the piece, “ 
the royal arms in the centre. 

The Com ’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, Leedss 
and B : London. Wholesale ‘ 
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BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
NATIONAL AL ASSURANCE | ont INVEST- 

1 MENT ASSOCIATION, 


7, Sx. Manriy’s Prace, TraratcaRn cw GEN Loypoy, 
anp 56, Patt Matt, Mancuxsrer. 


ere in 1844. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right ene George Paget, M.P, 
Rev. Joseph D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
Stone, oe r, Street. 
Hutton ’ Esq., pape. 
The Investment of Fey he: Association secures 


equal pe ey the —_—e yg the Provident and the 
Capital of the Affluent, vt to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of ‘Interest yielded by securities, 
in which alone the Funds are em; 
The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
pa yee which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
such as Reversions, Life Interests, &., 
poe = pony of nt to ov Capital on ‘more 
advantageous terms and at higher rates o Totes than could 
— with equal safety, be obtained 
The present rate of Interest is foe per - cent. per annum, and 
this rate will continue to be paid so a* as the Assurance 
department finds the same safe and profitable employment for 
money. 
Interest able half-yearly i in January and Jul 
Mone fed f fo ri tment is received daily ~~ the 
heave o 10 ant 40 ‘lock, at the Offices of the Association. 
and the business of Life 
i ~.: in it its branches, aon tor oN on highly advantage- 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and ‘Forms * _Tusasest, _ 
every requisite information, may be 
the offices of the Association, or to the seapective peodes 
throughout the United a 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ies may be made to ‘the Managing Director. 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND [D GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by. Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

a - ay mgr or lame or Seugeee. —The Assured can 
reside in an o Land, E Madeira, 
the Cape, Aentraiia, New 4 Peiand, yon Io most i my of North 
and South America, without extra charge. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the ben benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability— 
thus ——— in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 

Caxpir Syste“.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on eredit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or 
may be paid off at any time. 

p Bowe —Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths 
of their value. 


Bowvses.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last 
in January, 1852, the sum of Ais, he be added to the Policies, 

roducing a Bonus varying wi' ferent ages, from 24} to 
Bs per cent. on the Premiums during the five years, or from 
£0 £12 105. per cent. on the sum assured. 

ARTICIPATION IN Prorrts.— Policies participate in_the 
jars od in proportion to the number and amount of the Pre- 
between every division, so that if only one year’s 
pa be received prior to the Books being closed for any 
division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due 
share. The books close for the next Division on 30th June, 
1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 
next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits 
over later assurers. 

Arrtication or Bonvsss.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
Assured in any other way. 

Non-ParTicrpaTion IN Prorrrs.—Assurances may be effected 
for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 

ces. 

Promet Serriement oF CLarms. — thirty days 
after proof of death, and all Policies are sre Tadlopatatle except 
in cases of fraud. 

Ixvatrp Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Poxtcres are granted on the lives of persons in any ation, 
and of every age, and far any sum on one life from £50 to £10,000. 

Mi, may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or uarterly, but 

a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be 
evived within fourteen Moni 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
ins n of the Assured, or of to assure. 

‘ables of Rates and forms Proposal, can be d of 


any of the Society's osge or of 
H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Bessel Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


POCsEHOupERs: Lr LIFE ASSURANCE 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR PERATURES. 
1, Every Policy is absolutely wer ey the state of health, 
age, ed ae Vy yo on the Policy. 

2. P Holder within Fourteen Days after 
Proof oD 

3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 

4. The Sa’ ’ Bank Assurance—the Company granting an 
Assurance on n the life of the ya es oye for every sum deposited, 
with liberty to withdraw the it at days’ notice. 

5. Loans on the security, or for the purchase, or erection, of 
property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease o the 
event of the death of the er, and the property to 
handed over to his family, or representatives, free an whe 


cumbered. 

6. The Savin + gf Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches com- 
bined, by which Depositors in Savi 

Members of Building Societies, may 
secure the Assurance of a given sum in the event of death, and 
at the same time employ them for the pr of property 
pe om ea This supersedes Societies—super- 
sedes Savings’ Banks 


7. A person may choose any age for entry, by pe ee 


air RICHARD HODSON, owe 
Orriczs: 15 and 16, Apam Srazst, ADBLFuI, Lompon, 
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BEING THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION 
’ 
Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Ellustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 


CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*.* The First Part will be published on the 30th inst., price 2s., containing 18 sheets o, 
200 Engravings on Wood. of Letterpress and nearly 


PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS, No. 11, BOUVERIE — 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
BART., M.P. 
Votvme ITI., containing the completion of KING ARTHUR, 
and several Poems hitherto unpublished, will be published in a 
few days, price 8s., cloth. 
*,* Vol. IV., in the press, will commence the Dramas. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day, Second Edition, with an Appendix by Jacob Post, 
one vol. 8vo, 5s. 

STENTATION: or, Critica, Remarxs 

on “QUAKERISM; OR, THE Story or my LiFE;” by 

Mrs. Greer; in which that lady’ 8 parvenu attempts at aris- 

my are ridiculed, and fiction exposed. By SANDHAM 


“ O wad some pow’r the giftie gic | us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton-street. 
London: F. & G. Cash, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


HE PRESS. —This day is Published, | No. 3 

(price Sixpence) of THE PRESS—the New Weekly Con- 
servative Paper, published every Saturday. Office: No. 110, 
Strand. Money Orders for Subscriptions to be made payable 
to Mr. Aurrep Ive. 











Price 10s. 6d., 3 vols. 8vo, published by Hetherington, at 27s. 


FEW HUNDRED BIBLE CONTRA- 
DICTIONS, A HUNT AFTER THE DEVIL, and 
COUNT, gt Matters. By the late Lieutenant PETER LE 

OUN - 

“Itisa reo of rare excellence, caustic wit, and acute argu- 
ment. Such an analysis of the Bible probably never appeared 
in any age or nation. It combines the strong sense of ‘The 
Age of Reasou’ with deeper research than the « Diegests.” 
Every page is a battering-ram in full pr ot against the walls of 
inspiration. Natural eloquence and classic lore, crowds of 
arguments and references, are combined and di-played with 
mathematical precision and unequalled brevity.” —Movement. 

E. T. having reason to believe that many booksellers refuse 
to execute orders for the above, undertakes to forward the work 
to all parts of the country upon the receipt of a Post-office 
Order to the above amount, payable in the Strand. 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS PAINE. Just 
ublished, price Is., or by post 1s. 3d., (Size, 12 inches by 9,) 
Sharp's Copper-plate Line Engraving. 

DEATH-BED REPENTANCE: a Lecture, 
by R. COOPER. New Edition, revised by the Author. Now 
ready, in a wrapper, price 2d., or by post 3d. 

THE DISCUSSION between the Rev. 
BREWIN GRANT and G, J. HOLYOAKE. Price 2s., by 
post 2s. 6d. 

THE KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. Price 3s. 6d. 

ROMANISM, the RELIGION of TERROR: 
an Oration. By SAMUEL PHILLIPS DAY, formerly a 
Monk of the Order of the Presentation. Second Edition, price 
2d., or by post 3d. 

SECTS AND SECTARTES 
by the same. Price 2d., by post 3d. 

The Trade Supplied. 

E. Truelove, Reformers’ Library, 240, 
from Temple Bar. 


Strand, three doors 


ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS, 


DEPARTURES OUTWARDS, 





| Condition ; wie ny History of the 





An Oration, | 


SINGER ON SHAKESPEARE, 
Now ready, 8vo, 7s. 6d., The 
EXT OF SHAKESPEARE VINDI. 
CATED from the Interpolations and and Corruptions adro- 
cated by JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq,, in his Notes soi 
Emendations. By SAMUEL WELLER INGER. 
“To blot old books and alter their contents.”—Rape of Luereee, 


Also, preparing for immediate publication, in 10 vols, 
foolscap 8vo, to appear monthly, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of of WILLTAM 
SHAKESPEARE; the Text complete Notes, 
and various Readings. By SAMUEL WELLER sig SINGER, 


London: Published by William Pickering, 





Just published? { foolscap 8vo, cloth amps with red edges, 
price 3s. 
A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, 
A collected from the Public Liturgy of the Chureh of Eng. 
land. By the SACRIST OF DURH HAM. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 


Fifth Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d, 


TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
\.) HISTORY; containing the Political History, Geographical 
Position, and Social State of the Prinei Nations of Antiquity ; 
carefully Digested from the Ancient Writers, and Tlustrated 
by the Discoveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers, by 
W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D 


By the same Author, 
STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY; the Rise and Progress of the \ 
Nations, their Political Histo sats ok Binnie 
oe Chapter, 00. . witry 
HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, Cheaper 


Edition, 4s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day, Foolscap Octavo, 3s, 6d. 


OETHE’S OPINION on the WO. 
J MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
extracted from his C i tions and 
lated by OTTO WENCKSTERN. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This jn, Siem and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised, 
price 6s. 
J. ULLER’S DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
EUMENIDES OF ASCHYLUS. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cambridge : John Deighton. 





Just published, in 3 vols., 31s. 6d., 
NARRATIVE OF A 


Rp RNEY ROUND THE WoRLD, 
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